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HAT’S precisely what using Polarine 
motor oil means. 


Polarine motor oil is exactly suited to the needs 
of your tractor. It has the body to stand up 
under the heaviest duty; it maintains a sturdy 
film of oil on every bearing surface all the time. 
It’s the best tractor ‘‘life insurance’’ you can buy. 


When you bought your tractor you didn’t invest 
your hard earned money in the first one offered: 
You studied tractors first; you talked with trac- 
tor owners, compared the different makes, read 
the literature, and watched tractors work until 
you knew a lot about them. 


Now that tractor cost you a lot of money, and 
you want it to give you long, efficient service. 
To secure this, you should use the lubricant 
that will reduce friction to a minimum; reduce 
repair bills to a minimum; give the longest life 
to your tractor, and save the most fuel. 


The conditions under which your tractor works 
are more trying than your automobile has to 
face. More dust, more grit to wear the 
moving parts. The very best tractor lubricant 
is needed. 


That’s why you should use Polarine. And 
Polarine is economical, because it is one of the 
major products of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), whose big volume sales enable them 
to price it remarkably low. 


Use Polarine, and prolong your tractor’s life. 


Cc 





LONGER LIFE 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR 


Standard Oil Company 


910 S. Michigan Ave. {Indiana} Chicago, Ilinois 


5061 
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THERE’S A SPECIAL GRADE 7 YOUR TRACTOR |: 
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places that our readers chose as the spot 

of spots that he or she wouldn’t miss. 
Reading the letters was almost a vacation in it- 
self, with here a bit of cool Canadian breeze 
from hidden lakes and forest—there a dash of 
scorching southern winds and a vista of gro- 
tesque rocks and sand. From the Catalina 
islands, over the Rockies; up and down our own 
Mississippi and along the Atlantic-washed 
coast, these vacation letters carry us. 


N ‘risees east, south and avest were the 


sixty-eight miles to the next town. It will be a 
hard drive, but worth it—miles upon miles of 
dense forest, broken here and there with lakes. 
As you approach Ely, the iron mines appear— 
but that is another story. Forget your worldly 
cares and enjoy the biggest bit of unmolested 
wilderness in all the middle-west.’’ 


WISCONSIN was twice named as a state 
having unusually lovely places for vaca- 
tioners. A Missouri woman, Mrs. Cleve Butler, 
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At the left—The Butlers’ 
car on the way to the Dalles 
of the Wisconsin. 

Below—Monument at Look- 
out Mountain, Tennessee, 

Lower right—Beaver river, 
in northeastern Minnesota. 
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Beyond Duluth was Ralph L. Longly’s choice 
of the place an Iowa farm family shouldn't 
niss. Mr. Longly writes from Poweshiek coun- 
ty, lowa: 

“For the farm family’s vacation, the coun- 
try to the north and east of Duluth offers some- 
thing different. Duluth, the gateway of this 
land of rare charm and beauty, is a little over 
four hundred miles fronry Des Moines. Good 
roads all the way make it a short trip. The 
farmer and his family need to get away from 
the farm and farm scenes for their vacation. 
The north shore of Lake Superior is just the 
place to get this change—no farms, and searce- 
ly any people—a land of pines, of placid lakes 
and rushing waterfalls, and all around the si- 
lence of the ages. Here, in reality, is ‘the for- 
est primeval.’ 

“The Superior National Forest oceupies a 
major part of that great triangle lying between 
Lake Superior and the Canadian border. Im- 
agine, if you ean, one whole corner of a mid- 
Western state as wild and untamed as it was a 
hundred years ago. That is exactly what the 
Superior forest really is—and such a short 
drive from Iowa! 

‘Pause in Duluth long enough to catch the 
Spirit of the north—the spirit of adventure and 
conquest. Breathe deep of the fresh, invigor- 
ating air, with its tang of pine smoke. Then 
drive out of the city along the old north shore. 
Rising steeply on your left is the famous ridge 





running parallel to the lake for almost two 
hundred miles, while on the other side, at 
scarcely a stone’s throw, lap the waves of 
America’s mightiest lake. 

“Born of a gigantic upheaval, the north shore 
offers an endless variety of rock formations. 
In tact, the whole country is almost solid rock. 
Bold rocky headlands jut out into the lake. The 
roadway winds perilously between rocks and 
Water, One ean but marvel at the beauty of 
the rocky eoast line, the waterfalls, and all 
about one the quiet grandeur of nature. Drive 
os far as you like, but camp within sound of 
ie soft lapping of the waves as a lullaby. 

‘One road leads back into the very depths 

a forest from the fishing hamlet of Little 


, Marais, Fill your tank with gas here, for it is 





































NO. 26 


North, East, South and West 


Vacation Letters From Our Readers Tell Where Corn Belt Farmers Go for Pleasure 


**On the steamer, a guide explained that the 
picturesque scenery and geological formations 
were the result of a remarkable phenomenon in 
which, centuries ago, the Wisconsin changed its 
course and carved a passage thru the limestone 
masses that now form the Dalles, developing 
the grotesque figures, craigs, canyons and wierd 
gulches. The river in the major portion of the 
Dalles is walled on either side by limestone for- 
mations ranging from 100 to 300 feet in height. 
Huge forests line the banks of the overhanging 
bluffs, and as our steamer wound thru the nar- 
rows, I was enchanted by the steep cliffs, cool 
ravines and unusual seulpturing at every turn. 

There were four stop-overs for sight-seeing, 
and an interesting Indian guide to explain 
unique sights. The first stop was at Artists’ 
Glen, and the second at Witches’ Gulf. The 
third stop was at Stand Rock, at which place 
there was a natural amphitheater. Here, every 
night during the summer, the descendants of 
the Winnebago Indians, who once lived here, 
gave a historical pageant. The fourth stop was 
at Cold Water Canyon. 

**Oh, for a magie pen to describe the scen- 
ery at these stop-overs—the wierd rocks that 
disclosed eaves, grottoes, chasms, natural 
bridges, and here and there cascades and water- 
falls; the delicate draperies of the ferns, the 
vines, and the multi-colored mosses and flowers. 

‘‘Navy Yard, Chimney Rock, Romance Cliff, 
Hornets’ Nest, Inkstand Rock and Sugar Bowl 
were but a few of the awe-inspiring structures 
seen from our steamer’s deck.”’ 


\ 7. L. PETERS, of Fayette county, Iowa, 
chooses to tell us tales of the Mississippi: 
**McGregor is a quaint town. It was an early- 
day trading center and a pork and wheat mar- 
ket for all northeastern Iowa. Nestling in a 
series of ravines which at last form one large 
ravine, it has been aptly named ‘Pocket City.’ 
**At Marquette is the longest pontoon bridge 
in the world, over which the Milwaukee railroad 
has its tracks. Another branch of the Milwaukee 
runs up and down the river, thereby forming a 
junction at this point. A full bridge is also be- 
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Where do 

farm folks go 
on their vacations, and 
what scenes do they re- 
member with the most ™ 
* affection and delight? 
In the accompanying 
letters, a group of 
farm people, selected 
from a large number 
who wrote letters only 
a little less interest- 
ing, tell other readers 
of trips they must 

not miss, 
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of Audrain county, named the Wisconsin Dalles 
as the most interesting spot in her 1,800-mile 
trip last summer. She writes: 

‘‘Last August, we took an 1,800-mile auto 
trip thru Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Of 
all the trip, the rarest treat to me was the four- 
hour boat ride thru the Dalles of the Wisconsin 
river, 
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ing constructed at the present time, connecting 
the towns of Prairie-du-Chien and Marquette. 
‘‘Prairie-du-Chien, on the Wisconsin side, is 
the seat of old Fort Crawford. At this place, 
at one time, Jefferson Davis was stationed as 
a soldier. I am told that he eloped with Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor’s daughter, she having 
dropped from an upper story window of Fort 
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Crawford into the arms 


‘*Accessible to the 





of the waiting Jeff. 
General Taylor never 
quite forgave him for 
what he termed ‘this 
scurvy trick.’ 

‘*At New Albin is a 
cast-iron post on the 
state line between Iowa 
and Minnesota, giving 
the latitude and longi- 
itude, with the word 
‘lowa’ stamped on the 
south side and ‘Minne- 
sota’ on the north. The 
post was planted by 
this same Jefferson Da- 
vis, a soldier in the em- 
ploy of the United 
States government at 
the time, but in after 
years president of the 
Confederate Stdtes of 
America. 

“To a person visit- 
ine these interesting 
places, [I would say, 
first of all, take the 
road to Pike’s Peak— 
a well marked trail. 








residents of north-cep. 
tral lowa, both because 
of good roads and short 
radius, this beauty 
spot, as it becomes het. 
ter known, will in time 
appear at the head of 
the list of Lowa’s scenie 
sppts.”’ 


‘““TT’S tueked "Way in 
among the Black 
Hills of South Dakota 
—the place I wouldn't 
miss. Altho my work 
at home takes me far 
away each year, | make 
my annual pilgrimage 
back there for just a 
month to ramble under 
the pines, climb the 
hills to ever varied vis- 
tas of mountain and 
prairie, fish in the 
fresh, cool brooks or 
browse with a book un- 
der a tree and just feel 
at peace with the 
world.’’ 











This takes vou to the 





That is the way 





top of a bluff some 500 

feet from the river opposite the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. Colonel Zebulon Pike first discov- 
ered this peak while on his exploring trip up 
the Mississippi. In earlier years, Father Mar- 
quette and Louis Joliet looked upon this very 
conspicuous landmark as they descended the 
Wisconsin and beheld for the first time the 
‘Father of Waters.’ 


ba T THE foot of Pike’s Peak is a narrow, 

deep ravine—so deep that there are many 
places that the sun never penetrates, and 
coursed by a little creek of sparkling spring 
water that tumbles and falls (and seems to 
laugh about it) and finally loses itself in the 
great river. A narrow winding path follows 
this little rill up to the Pictured Rocks—great 
bluffs of sandstone streaked with shades of red 
and yellow. The sandstone is prominent along 
the path that leads from the top to the bottom 
of the peak. At the end of the walk, we find a 
ledge of rocks over which flows a miniature 
stream, forming a small Niagara. 

‘Take a walk thru the forest and inspect the 
curious Indian mounds. Follow the path to 
Lookout Point onee more, for just one last look 
up the valley of the Wisconsin, with its cheeker- 
board fields dotted with forests, its beautiful 
rounded bluffs, and its last glimpse of Nelson- 
Dewey~ park. 

“It’s three miles down a winding, pitchy 
road to MeGregor. You reach a paved thoro- 
fare, one mile long, that takes vou direct to the 
river and the ferry. Here you may eross to 
Prairie-du-Chien. If vou wish to fish, the boat- 










man will take you to the catfish sloughs, where 
you ean pull from the water the finest river 
fish ever. 

‘*Ridgewood Drive takes you to a point over- 
looking Marquette and Prairie-du-Chien, one of 
the many beautiful views of the river. 

‘Back from the river for forty miles is the 
Switzerland of America, where many side trips 
are worth while. Here we find the Arched 
sridge, at Elkader. The road from West Union 
to Lansing is called ‘the road of a thousand 
curves.’ Along this road is the ice cave, ‘the old 
stone house’ of Allamakee county, the iron 
mines at Waukon, and finally Lansing, on the 
Mississippi—Lansing, with Mount Hosmer, 
Winneshiek Bottoms and the government fish 
hatchery. 

‘“Truly, northeastern Iowa is a wonderful 
playground for folks of the middle-west, and 
more and more they are taking advantage of it. 
I wouldn't miss seeing this one spot of beauty 
in our fair land.”’ 





I ELLA McSWIGGEN, of Franklin county, 
Iowa, writes: 

‘‘The Meeeas of most Towa tourists are our 
lakes—Clear, Wall, Spirit and Okoboji—or 
the Grotto at West Bend, the Little Brown 
Chureh near Nashua, or one of the many wild- 
flower parks in the northeast corner of our 
state. But those beaten routes of travel do not 
especially appeal to one whose friends, return- 
ing from these trips, tell all about them so often 
and so fully that one is inclined to think of 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose,’ and so desires to seek some 
place about which less has been said. 

‘*To sneh, I would advise a trip from El- 
dora’s Pine Lake park ‘thru Steamboat Rock 
and thence to Towa Falls. not omitting Wild 
Cat Glen, at the last named place. 

‘No lofty pinnacles, no terrifying precipices, 
no mountain storms to fear, no exorbitant 
prices to pay for supplies, no hardships to en- 
dure while sight-seeing. But for real beauty 
of rock formation, as evidenced in the well- 
known steamer shaped rock which gave the vil- 
ilave of Steamboat Rock its name, for richly 
verdured bluffs of commanding height, for 
triekling springs, for clearness of stream. 
for wealth of wild-flowers and beautiful! 
trees, yes, and for bird life (espe- 
cially the cliff swallows). let me 
suggest this trip along the Iowa 
river. 
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Northeastern Iowa draws many farm visitors. 
At the top, the Mississippi, near McGregor; at tae 


left, the river near Clayton; at the right, scene near McGregor. 


Miss Effie A. Smith, 
of King county, Washington, feels about the 
South Dakota Blaek Hills. She goes on: 

‘*For a month every year, I wear knickers 
and boots and an immense straw hat. | am 
aroused each morning by the reveille of a thou- 
sand song-birds to the wonder of the dawn in 
that land of morning, the like of which is seen 
only in the dew-covered rose and a baby’s smile. 
My lungs expand with the pine-scented air. and 
| grow tan and strong and young again. 

‘*There are famous beauty spots in the Black 
Hills to which thousands of tourists annually 
find their way, and they are well worth the trip. 
But many of the places dearest to my heart have 
never been lauded by press agents or pictured 
in vacation bulletins. The Black Hills, to me, 
are a never-ending adventure. One stumbles 
upon the most unexpected things—a_ perfect 
little jewel of a lake or a pond hidden among 
the trees—a downy bed of forget-me-nots or 
linnea—a breath-taking view from the peak of 
a mountain where the rock formation is like an 
immense castle—a lovely park that invites pie- 
nieckers—unbehevably gorgeous color com}ina- 
tions. The path ever beckons on. 

‘Verily, here, to me, is the perfect vacation 
spot —the land of dreams-come-true, amid 
eolden, sunshiny days, ‘whereon it is enough 
for me not to be doing, but to be’.’ 





MES. A. D. K., of Wapello county, Iowa. also 
*"* writes of the Black Hills: 

‘*Tt is impossible for me to tell of my ‘favor- 
ite spot’ without telling the story of two In«ian 
maidens who many (Coneluded on page 26) 
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ALONG THE HIGHWAY 


At the left, a glimpse of a Canadian lake, in 
the province of Ontario; at the right, a scene in 
the Superior National Forest, in Minnesota. Above 
the usual explanation about the fish that took the 
hook and line away with him; the stream is in 
Estes park, Colorado. Below, motor campers 
settling down for the night alongside a middle- 
western creek. 
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he Ozark Country 


Old Hills, Old People and Old Ways 


HE Ozarks are a country 

of old hills, old people, 

and old ways. Loeated in southern Mis- 
souri, northern Arkansas and southeastern Ok- 
lahoma, they comprise an area about the size 
of the entire state of Iowa. They are a land of 
high hopes and mystie allegiances, a land of 
dwarfs and giants, a land of magnificent isola- 
tion and picturesque legendry, a haven of pres- 
ervation for old ways of living. The Ozark 
Uplift, so geologists tell us, is the oldest spot 
on the North American continent—an area 
where a tremendous range of mountains, once 
towering to a height of 15,000 feet or better, 
has been worn down by erosion to a present 
altitude which averages no more than one- 
tenth as great. 

Speaking generally, even a casual descrip- 
tion of the Ozarks would. resolve itself in the 
ease of the Ozarks on the highway versus the 
Ozarks off the highway. On first 
coming into the region, the 
chances are that one will receive 
a high-power introduction to the 
former. At approximately every 
fourth turn of the road, you will 
come to a town remarkably simi- 
lar to the town before it and to 
the one after it; a town with a 
flash of pavement, commodi- 
ous filling stations, stolid little 
churehes and business houses, a 
handful of best and a 
newly tonstructed tourist lunch. 
Having passed thru, you will 
probably take ins a_ pellmell 
rhapsody of sign beards which 
proclaim that Black Draught 
will help out a great deal, that 
Dr. Pieree’s Private Preserip- 
tion is just the thine for digress- 
ing digestions, that Rudd’s 
Wrecker Service is) advisable 
when you cross a deep ravine 
without using the bridge, that 
the Sudden Service Cafe serves 


homes 


tourist meals. 

But the Ozarks the 
highways are more than mate- 
rial for merriment, The roads 
are generally good, the scenery 
consistently and restfully beau- 
tiful, and the shop keepers ami- 
able and interesting, as are the 
ways of shopkeepers of any see- 
tion. Many of the towns are 
clean, progressive and = attrae- 
tive, but very much like a good 
ten thousand others towns in 
these good United States. 


along 


G PATE engineers have built 
“well graded roads over ways 
which twenty ago would 
have discouraging to. a 
mountain goat. And altho these 
roads winding 
as bear trails in part, they nev- 
ertheless lead to where they are 
going. To enter the Ozarks from 
the north, one takes National 
Highway 66 out of St. Louis and follows down 
this *‘Ozark Trail’’ to Springfield, Mo. Ter- 
minally speaking, Springfield is the northern 
gateway to the far pamphleted ‘‘Land of a 
Million Smiles.’’ State Roads 16 and 37 lead 
southward into the Arkansas hills. Highway 66 
continues to Branson, Missouri, the resort cen- 
ter of the entire area. Branson and Hollister, 
its twin village, nestle in an arm of White river, 
and as professional resort towns provide the 
most extensive array of conventionally accept- 
ed tourist accommodations and diversions to be 
found in the Ozarks, Lake Taney-Como, a 
forty-mile stretch of navigable waterway, pro- 
vides the visitor the opportunity of beholding a 


years 


been 
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By Charles Morrow Wilson 


very beautiful range of hills 
from aboard picturesque and 
whimsical river boats, Out from the village 
of Reed’s Spring, one comes into the ‘‘Shep- 
herd of the Hills’’ country, Flint Creek, Mut- 
ton Hollow and other of the rustic landmarks 
whieh Harold Bell Wright immortalized in his 
great novel of the Ozarks. Following south- 
ward, there is a highly scenic resort of Roar- 
ing River, a few miles west of Cassville, Mis- 
souri, a project, which now promises to become 
the section’s outstanding reereation center. 
Entering Arkansas by National Highway 71, 
the incomer passes close to the quaint old re- 
sort, Monte Ne, six miles west of Rogers, and 
between the villages of Rogers and Bentonville 
he will find Bella Vista, and west 
from it Forest Park, both sizable re- 
sorts for those who erave social di- 
version. There are many beautiful 


One of the aristocracy of the back hills. 


villages in the Ozarks, many presentable tourist 
camps and an increasing outlay of liveable hos- 
telries. Altho no more than ten per cent of the 
highway mileage is paved, yet most of the roads 
are well graded and graveled, and the driving 
is at least fair. Rivers are numerous, gladsome 
and youthful little rivers, generally well stocked 
with rainbow trout and channel catfish, and 
altho considerably fished over, they are eap- 
able of standing more. 

But to describe the Ozarks as a modernized 
tourist country would be more optimistic than 
accurate. Tourists come, of course, increasing 
armies of them, but Ozarkians are more basie- 
aliy hill people than business baiters, 
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In the backhill Ozarks, away from the hich. 
ways, one finds a world almost literally 
unto itself. There you find leisurely beauty 
and permeating serenity. You may tramp for 
a week along forest paths or half-forgotten wire 
roads without seeing a single automobile or of. 
ficer ; you can find century-old villages which 
stand as citadels to lost valleys. There are en. 
tire counties untouched by railroads or thry 
highways; counties without high schols, coun. 
ties where one-room schoolhomses are far scat. 
tered and becoming ever fewer. You will see 
first, homesteads, ramshackle with age and ex. 
posure, with roomy vards deeply shaded and 
much grown to brambles. 

In the summer-time, you can tramp far, climb 
sun-flooded hills and look down upon swaying 
aeres of tiger-lilies and fields of goldenrod and 
wild daisies. The backhill Ozarks are a fine 


country for tramping. Trails generally follow 
level ledges or lowlands; the valleys are deep 
and cool in summer, and in winter well pro- 
tected from blizzards and cold winds. The hack 
country has a Parnassan freedom from fences, 
Cows, dangling their copper bells, munch at 
pastures ; 


roadside long-snoutéd razor-backs 









Drawing water down in 





We 
roam in quest of grass and grubs. There 
are hillsides of inviting shade. 


Mutton Hollow. 


OU may be walking along wholly un- 

suspectingly,when all at once the road 
widens and you are in Red Star, or Blue 
Eye, or Jasper, or Hawg Eye, or what- 
ever the name of the country trading 
post may be. You will first see only a 
veneral store with a high front porch ap- 
proachable at either end by a ramshackle 
flight of steps. Horses are tethered here 
and there along the road, and on the 
high-set store porch countrymen lounge 
11 amiable complaceney, whittling match- 
es into infinitesimal slivers, languidly 
diseussing crops, hunting-dogs, horses, 
blackberry winters and general news. 
local and personal. Now and then one of 
them pauses to whistle a tune which re- 
sembles nothing in partieular, and pres- 
ently new members come flapping along 
in over-sized overalls and pearl-buttoned 
shirts. The conversation carries, hour 
after hour, until spokes of the late sun- 
light begin pouring in thru the under 
branches of the blackjack trees—then it 
is chore time. ; 

The off-highway Ozarkians are a race of 
dreamers, pretty well cushioned against the 
hard wakefulnesses of life. Their wants are 
comparatively few, their livestock runs at large, 
for grazing land is free, and in a normal sea- 
son, five or ten acres of cleared ground will 
keep a family provided for. Backhill homes 
are equipped with nothing for the fastidious, 
but they are generally clean and neatly kept.’ 
Most of their furniture is home-made from 
rough-split timber, There are goose-featier 
beds for the old folks; for the youngsters shuck 
mattresses or straw ticks. The walls are apt 
to be hung with enlarged photographs of the 
cottagers and of rela- (Concluded on page 33) | 
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Following the Motor Highway North 


A Trip to Canada That Brought Fine Fishing and a View of Varied Scenery 


year. By doing without many unnecessary 

things, and being fortunate in not need- 
ing the services of a doctor, we were able to 
acc: mulate $150 for a vacation fund. The va- 
eation fund has always been a hobby with my 
wife and myself. While we were on the farm, 
some twelve head of sheep that fed in the or- 
chard, dooryard and roadside furnished the 
revenue for a trip to the Ozarks, to the Rocky 
mountains, and several trips to the lakes of 
northern Minnesota. Naturally, having been 
north, west and south as far as our limited 
means would take us, we wanted to get as far 
east as our $150 would warrant. We selecied 
Niagara Falls. Knowing that traveling east in 
our own latitude would give us practically no 
change of scenery for the entire trip, we final- 
lv decided to go north to Minneapolis, east to 
North Bay, Ontario, then south, approaching 


Tv family budget had been robbed for a 


the falls from the Canadian side. This meant 
an added 600 miles, over what might prove to 
be a poor road, and it must be covered in a 
two weeks’ leave of absence. 

We were not unmindful of the $150 limita- 
tion, and sinee this was a motor trip, we did 
not forget the many things that may happen 
to a motorist. 

Our vacation started July 4, but that day 
Was spent in packing, as we wished to avoid 
the traffic of Independence Day. Our camping 
equipment consisted of an old suitcase filled 
with tin dishes, frying pan, kettle, coffee pot, 
wash basin, and salt, pepper, sugar, flour, but- 
ter and egg container (the latter holding six 
eggs), soap and towels, a few potatoes, and con- 
densed milk. In our bedding roll, we put plen- 
ty of woolen blankets, porch pillows and heavy 
underwear, for there is nothing that will take 
their place, bulk considered, on a chilly night. 
Tent, eamp stove and cots were all packed in 
the car, so that they could be taken out as need- 





By Guy Bush 


ed when making camp. It is surprising how 
little you can get along with once you learn to 
select articles that can be used for several dif- 
ferent things. Cots will serve as tables, chairs 
and beds if you choose. The kettle can be used 
as a water: pail, dishpan, cooking utensil, 
etc. We camp because we like it, and we find 
our vacation money goes so much farther. 
Thursday morning found us ready for the 
road. Heading north to Minneapolis on the 
Jefferson highway, in the early morning, we 
viewed a corn crop that was practically laid 
by. Some of it would have come to our arm- 
pits, Wheat was ripening, but the oats were 
still green. Before the day ~was over, the corn 
had shrunk 
to knee- 
high, and 





Views near the motor highway on the trip north to Toronto. On 
Wilson iake; 


in many places in 
Minnesota it had been 
replaced by potatoes. 
The next day, at Wy- 
oming, Minnesota, we 
headed east. Little 
did we anticipate the 
variety of industry, mining, farming and scen- 
erv that would thrill us the next few days. A 
few minutes’ stop at Taylors Falls, to view the 
brown, surging waters of the St. Croix river, 
and we passed into Wisconsin. Before the day 
was over, we had passed thru more cut-over 
land covered with second-gro:.... timber, than 
we knew existed in this part of our country. 
We later found that big tree stumps were to 
be part of our scenery for the next thousand 
miles. Wisconsin cut-over land thru this dis- 
triet was spotted with clearings; buildings had 
been erected, but in the majority of cases they 
were deserted. These deserted homes gave us 
a regretful feeling, only to be dispelled when 


ULOVE, e mp cil we 


we rounded the next curve and saw something 
different to attract our attention, At Rhine- 
lander, we came upon our first paper pulp mill. 
Small logs were piled everywhere, miles of 
them, to supply the paper plant. At noon, we 
were in the iron mining district, which lies in 
the edge of Wisconsin. 


\ E CROSSED Michigan that afternoon, 

and well do we remember the panorama 
of scenes that greeted our eyes. Forest every- 
where; lumber mills with their towering saw- 
dust burners, could be seen for miles; acres of 
sawed lumber drying for the trade; districts 
where the ravages of forest fires had left their 
destrnuetion; deserted charcoal kilns. In the 
evening, we came upon a good agricultural dis- 





the left, 
Tomito river. 





trict. The main crop seemed to be timothy hay. 
As far as the eye could see, were hay barns, 
apparently one on every eighty acres. They 
were built in the middle of the fields. Resi- 
dents told us that before the truck was used, 


- this district furnished Chicago and other large 


cities adjacent to the lakes with timothy hay for 
drayage horses. Times were hard now, as no 
crop had been found to replace timothy. 

Soo, Michigan, which is Sault St. Marie on 
your map, was a proud little town of 12,000 
population. Its chief attraction for us was the 
loeks thru which lake traffic between Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron must pass. We watehed 
for hours, big boats, (Concluded on page 31) 
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OW well LT remember eatfish days in 
H lowa! First, the green would start in 

the trees, then the river would come up, 
maybe spill over the banks, leaving a veneer of 
rich mud thru which the violets and meadow 
rue would soon push tender leaves, and then, 
after the river had found its way back between 
the banks, would be the time to stalk the pug- 
nacious bullhead or the scrappy channel eat. 

Drowsy days, summer sun coming down, 
warming your shoulders, moisture popping out 
on your brow and the pesky cork dancing just 
enough on the ripple of the river so you could 
not tell whether it was the eurrent, a minnow 
biting hard or a big fish foolin’ ’round. And 
then, when the hysterical cork suddenly did 
sink under the muddy water and you felt a tug 
at the line that told you you had a three-pound- 
er—well, there’s lots of worse fishing in its way 
than sitting on a bank, dreaming, lazying and 
watching for the cork to bob. 

But there are some thrills awaiting the fellow 
who has heretofore only fished for eats. I found 
them. And there’s a kick in landing a big one, 
a big rainbow, or a thrashing, slashing, fight- 
ing northern pike that no bushel of cats or 
wagon-load of carp can ever offer. Suppose 
I tell you, sinee we probably both started our 
fishing experience by vanking flapping catfish 
out from silt-clouded mid-west streams. 

This happened up in Minnesota, in that 
greatest of all plavgrdunds for the middle- 
west, the Superior National Forest. Altho I 
live in Colorado, and love every bit of her four- 
teen national forests, two national parks and 
several national monuments, I'll still say that 
there is nothing in the entire United States in 
the way of gigantic, gorgeous, outdoors play- 
ground that can surpass the Superior National 
Forest, up in the 10,000 lakes region. Right 


now, the people of Minnesota are having the 
fight of their lives to keep predatory power and 
lumber interests from smashing the playground 






values that should be 
in that forest for all 
time to serve the folks 
of all the upper Mississippi valley, and in that 
fight they are standing between every citizen of 
the middle-west and those who would wreck 
ihis gorgeous playground, and valiantly de- 
fending the people’s rights. One of several 
ways they"are trying to preserve this beautiful 
area is thru the Shipstead-Newton bill in con- 
eress. You might make a note of that and lend 
a hand, for this is the greatest national recrea- 
tion unit within easy reach of the upper valley 
farming states. 

But to get back to what happened. Four of 
us had dropped our canoe into the Horse river, 
north of Ely, Minnesota, one misty morning in 
August. It was just that time of year when 
the wall-eyed pike are ready to golunging after 
anything that swims, dives, floats or sinks. We 
were at lower Basswood falls. On the north 
was Canada—that part of Canada that is in 
the two-million-aere Quetico Provencial Park. 
To the southward was the million-acre Superior 
Forest. These make in combination a great 
outdoor sanctuary much larger than the famed 
Yellowstone National Park. and probably with 
more wild life in it than any other equal area 
in the land. 


AFTER dinner, we started out to stalk wall- 


eyes. I had a trout rig, a rather heavy one, 


with some ordinary spoon hooks with red and 
white buek-tails. I strung out a bit of line, and 
swung it clear of the boat. 

‘‘How deep do you have to let the line?’’ I 
started to ask. The buek-tail hit the water, 
began to dodge after the spinning spoon, sank 
at least six inches underneath the surface, and 
then it came up in the mouth of a great north- 
ern pike that slammed out of the water like a 
mad bull. He dived, twisted, dashed under the 
canoe, around the end, up, down, around and 
repeat until we were almost dizzy following his 
actions. 

““T gness that’s the answer,’’ said Fred 


ome Fish! 


If You Are Tired of Catfish, Try These Fishing Tips 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


James, of Ely. ‘‘You know now how deep to 
fish here. You have to hide back of a rock to 
bait your hook!”’ 


HAT was only the introduction. <A- couple 

of years later I traveled some thousand 
miles thru that country. Wall-eyes, northerns, 
pickerel, lake trout, bass—oh, say, I must tell 
you about the bass! Big as two-year-old steers 
they are, hiding down around the snags of old 
trees, just cocking their eyes up to see what 
they can see, and ready to come with a blood- 
thirsty charge when they see something they 
want to hit. 

In all the time I fished that Superior Forest 
country, I never had need for anything more 
subtle in the way of bait than a white wooden 
plug with a red head and a wiggly movement. 
They all struck at it. I’ve been told by truth- 
ful men—as truthful as you ean ever find 
among fishermen—that those fish up there will 
hit at even a bright piece of tin can tied ona 
hook, or a piece of red flannel! 

One day, Matt Soderbeck and I found a bass 
lake. We saw them, about three dozen, big and 
little, huddling down under some old trees. | 
slammed the red-white plug over them, dragged 
it under their noses, expected to see them scat- 
ter, and then did the same general operation 
about a dozen times. 

**They ll not do a thing,’’ 
disgust. 

‘‘Try that old he-one over there,’’ said Matt, 
pointing, ‘‘I think he’s getting peeved.’’ 

One more cast was enough. That big-mouth 
bass came after that plug like a fox-terrier <0¢8 
after a tom-cat. 

And then there was fun! 

There always is good sport where there aré 
fish and they are willing to do their share. | 
any place in the country can be found that has 
more accommodating fish than the Superio 
Forest region, I’d like to find it, for I’d like 
the thrill that goes with testing out such waters 

A short rod, about five and a half feet per 
haps, a good reel, at least a hundred yards 


I said with some 
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twenty-pound test line, or even heavier line if 
you go after the big ones in earnest, some good 
diving, twisting plug minnows, perhaps some 
trick bait to try out as well, and you are set for 
some fun up in that country. And if you want 
some real sport, go after some of those fish up 
there, any kind, with lighter tackle, and if 
they don’t wreck the whole outfit, youll have 
the time of your life landing them! 


N [Y OWN outfit for this is a five-foot, single- 
piece, demountable handle, a first-class 
bait casting rod, a good standard reel, and the 
plugs and spoons mentioned, For pickerel and 
northerns, take some spoons with red on them ; 
for lake trout, take a good sized spoon, nickel 
finish, white buck-tail, and cut out the red 
feathers in the buck-tail. For wall-eyes, a 
straight hook with minnows is the most cer- 
tain, but they always struck for me on the red- 
headed white plug. For the bass, take both the 
usual bass lures and some bass flies. If you 
have it, and expect to be in good bass territory, 
take a fly casting rod for those flies. I like the 
single-piece rod better than those with the 
middle joint, because it has better ‘‘give’’ right 
in the eritical section. And I like the split cane 
rod better than steel, because it is lighter and 
more easily handled over a long period of cast- 
ing. But any good casting rod, any good reel, 
will go in that north country. 
What is true of the Superior National Forest 


































Snow Mass Lake, Z~ Pte || 

Colorado Og 
section is also true of the other lakes 
in Minnesota. Add blue gills and 
perch to the list I’ve mentioned, and 
you have the majority of the fish 
you'll encounter. Probably there is 
better fishing up in the Superior 
country, because it is a little farther 
away; but then the fish will not 
leave you alone up there! 


VW HEN it comes to trout taken 

from the erystal clear waters 
above which tower the beautiful! 
peaks of the Rockies, two incidents 
stand out. 

The first was on West Snowmass 
lake. A rainbow struck at a fly I had 
on the end of a thin, colorless leader 
and started to play ring-around-a- 
rosy with me. Like a silver-sided 
flash that fish fought. Gradually, 
it would come back toward the raft 
where I stood, catch sight of me, and 
away it would go. And then min- 
utes would pass, until it would come 
back in sight again, following the in- 
Sistent pull of the slightly bent rod. 

There are several simple rules to 
follow in fishing for trout with flies; 
and only the rankest dub would ever 


try to fish for trout with worms when the water 
is clear-enough for flies. First, let the fly fall 
on the water as if it had fallen there quite by 
accident. Second, never let your line get any 
slack in it or the trout will shake out that little 
light hook to which the fly is tied. Third, keep 
the tip of the fly rod up so the springy rod will 
not let the fish have an instant in which it does 
not have some pull on it. 

And with this rainbow of West Snowmass, 
I was having a hard time to follow the two very 
important rules concerning the slack line and 
the tip up. Fish may not be highly intellec- 
tual, but a good sized rainbow can think up 
more ways to get slack line in less time than 
some of the best intellects. 

One reason the rainbow had to be played 
until thoroly tired was because I had no land- 
ing net. If you wish to be sure of every fish, 
a landing net is essential. But it takes up room, 
makes some little weight, and usually the fellow 
used to the hills will be willing to lose a fish or 
two in a day and not be burdened with this 
extra bit of useful equipment. 

Well, that rainbow was landed after nearly 
thirty minutes of play. The lovely setting of 
that lake, the towering pinnacles of Snowmass 
Peak to the north, the smell of burning wood 
on the campfire, the spirit of the wild, untamed 
mountains, all were a part of the landing of 
that dandy, silver sided beauty. 

The other incident that I recall happened 


last summer. We packed in to Marvine lakes, 
above Meeker, Colorado. Deer were in our 
camp, camp robbers came in and helped them- 
selves to the fish we hung up to dry, coyotes 
howled on the cliffs across the lake from the 
camp, and we knew we were two days from the 
ranch where we had outfitted. It was the heart 
of that famous outdoor country where Roose- 
velt had hunted years ago. And it is still un- 
tamed. 

The fish were actually so thick in that lake 
you could not fish that is, if you had any 
conscience. There were some tourists that came 
riding in from the lower country during the 
time we were there, took possession of the coun- 
tryside, helped themselves to anything around 
our camp that they fancied, caught all the fish 
they could tote out, and altogether made them- 
selves an abomination. 





T IS too bad there. is not some open season 

on the game-hog type of tourists. Besides 
being a nuisance, they are the worst type of 
despoiler that goes into the outdoors; taking _ 
more fish than they ean use, killing more game 
than they want, shooting harmless wild life, and 
messing up the landscape in general. 

They got four creels full of native trout out 
of those lakes in a little less than two hours— 
some eighty-five or eighty-six fish! 

As for our folks, we could not fish more 
than twenty minutes at any one time, because 
in that time we would get enough fish 
for the next meal and had to stop. 

I must say frankly that wherever 
roads parallel streams, there is little 
fishing in the Rockies. But just off 
those streams, on creeks where a 
three or four-mile hike is necessary to 
find the good holes, usually you can 
find some pretty fair fishing. Colo- 
rado is planting millions of fish to 
keep the streams stocked. Wyoming 
always has had good trout fishing in 
most of its good streams. And as you 
get into Idaho or Utah, you are touch- 
ing virgin territory in many instances 
where not even the surplus is taken 
out of the streams each year. 

Probably there is no type of fish- 
ing that has the lure that trout fish- 
ing offers. A part of that is due to 
the type of territory you are in. But 
the trout is a wary fellow, refusing to 
bite at certain times, always dodg- 
ing away when your (Con- 


i ty ) cluded on page 33) 
vA 





Mountains and forest make the background for fishing expeditions in west and north. 
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| “Why We Like to Take Vacation Trips” 
| y p 
| A Clinton County, Iowa, Farmer Tells How He Gets Away and Why He Does It 
: 4 
| ee — annum seman By Charles Martensen and the time of year made suitable arrange- 

i ments a real problem. We had been two years 

| ' , : “1 ~§ home is most enjoyable, and I think there’ in planning the trip, and were not going to 
tt? ? can be no doubt as to its benefits. Aside from give up easily. A man was secured to stay on 

P the daily routine of every-day life and every- the place, tend the chickens, milk the cows, and 

| day scenes, such a trip is most certainly edu- look after things generally. Satisfactory ar- 

{ : ‘ational. It shows how other people live, rangements: were made in regard to the crop & 
a + how they work, and how they play. It gives land, and everything settled. The day of our Ah 
I » you something different to think about, to departure came at last. When we returned, a . p 
F ' talk about. Magazine and newspaper articles, hundred and one days later, the farm was still <n 
4 when they tell of some place you have seen, or here, the dogs still recognized us, no one had sf 

; i someone you may perhaps have met, will hold run off with the barn, and the crops were as zr 

i a new interest. Vacation trips stimulate the good as if we had been‘home all summer to care 
i reading of good books and magazines, with for them. And we had a most enjoyable and 
i the result that we should be better posted and unforgettable trip. 
able to see things with a broader vision. Uncle 
Sam and many large concerns in this country VACATION need not be long, however, to : 
recognize the value of vacations by vivinge be enjoyable, Nor must it be expensive. 
their employes a yearly vacation with pay. [one trips are apt to prove tiring to most, ex- 
" hy should the farmer deny himself and his cept the seasoned traveler or the most ardent 
\ family these pleasures and benefits, if it Is at vacation enthusiast. Most people will derive 
i; all possible for him to obtain them ? Like more pleasure from a vacation of one or two 
many other farmer-vacationists, I think that weeks’ duration than from a longer one. 
d he possible. . There are many places where a farm family 
] _ There is a belief common among farmers an spend a most enjoyable vacation. State 
that, because of the nature of their work, it parks, national parks. state fairs, summer re- 
“ harder for them to get away than it is for — conts and large cities offer an unlimited variety - 
; a ji Sy peepee: There are good grounds for this to ¢hoose from. Or one could make his vacation , 
Fr belief, but I think it is largely a state of a visit to some friends or relatives in a nearby 
i i mind. My wife has lived on a farm all tate or in a distant part of his own state. It 
3 ae doesn’t matter so much ( 
; ov . SARA SERNAME NEAT RARE TEARS . where. we 20, just so we fr 
go once in a while. Sf 
It has been our good By | 
fortune to visit most of is 
our national parks in the 
west. They comprise the 
best there is in the way 
In Balboa Park, ? of scenery and natural 
San Diego, Cait, * wonders and phenomena. 
> It seems to us that the 
ACATION time is : Yellowstone park tour 
VV here again. and ; planned by | Wallaces’ 
Pare fomilion of : Farmer for its readers 
a vacation turn of mind * . this summer would be a 
i are eagerly looking for- : most desirable trip for 
{ ward to the week, or two, : the farmer who wants 
or more of time that thev : complete relaxation from " 
| have set aside for a brief . work for himself or his is 
i respite from their labors. (Coneluded on page 32) i a 
i It isn’t so lone ago that }-- 
i vacation trips were con- \.-° El Capitan, in Yosemite | 
i sidered as something to .. « National Park. 
: he indulged in only by : Sor oma , 
i those of wealth and lei- 

| sure. Since wealth and 
leisure are two of the * SPN SORE 
ees Seen ae ee Devil's Lake, Wisconsin. } 

} commonly supposed to (Photographs by Martensen) 

f be short on, he was some- 

f what out of luck so far as a vacation was con- her life. I was born on a farm, and have lived 
i cerned. on a farm continuously since | was four vears 
i He might decide to take off two or three old. We have been farming for ourselves for 
' days, hitch up ‘‘Old Dobbin to the shay,”’ and — thirteen years, and expect to remain on the 
- drive over into the next county to visit some farm for the rest of our days. We have man- 

I ; relatives, but to take a trip of any length—no, aged a few vacations, and hope to have ’ sun 

j it simply wasn't done. Very few farmers could some more, and we believe that the averave 
| afford such a splurge. farmer can get away as easily as the average 
ij But times have changed. I don’t know that city man. _ F . a 
i a farmer has any more leisure than he had be- 





fore, or any more surplus money, either, for 
that matter (it seems that increased expenses 
have more than kept up with any increase in 
income But he does have a better opportu- 
nity to make use of any spare time or spare 


ITY folks, who get a yearly vacation with 
pay, ean generally get away easier than 
the farmer, but how about the business men, 
doctors and others? It is just as important 
for the merchant to leave his place of busi- 





money he may have. The greatly increased ness in capable hands as it is for the farmer gn 
travel facilities and reduced rates offered by his farm; a physician’s income stops as soon (ef 

the railroads, and the advent of the automobile — as he leaves, and his loss in this way mav Be 
have brought this about, and it is now possible amount to many times the cost of a vacation. - 


for a family to see, in a week or two, or about 
a month, places they never dreamed of visiting; 
and at a cost low enough to permit the average 
farm family at least an oceasional vacation. 
People who work must have recreation, and 
the average farmer works hard. Why shouldn’t 
he have an occasional vacation, the same as 
other people? A trip to some place away from 


but a farmer’s income goes on just the same. 
Hens lay, cows give milk and crops grow, even 
tho he isn’t home. 

Few farmers can get away on a vaeation 
every year, but we can get away occasionally 
if we only will. : 

Two years ago, my family and T were away 
all summer on a vacation. The leneth of time 
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From the Observation Platform 
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Above, Mirror Lake, in Ranier 


National Park, Washington; at the 





left, a passenger train in the Colum- 


bia River Gorge, Oregon; below and 





to the left, a scene in Zion National 





Park, Utah. 


Below, the Royal Gorge, Colorado; 
to the right, Grand Canyon Lodge, 
Arizona; above and to the right, 


Mt. Hood, Oregon. 
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Keeping Comfortable on a Camping Trip 


System in Packing and Unpacking Helped Make This Auto Trip a Pleasure 


F YOU really want to know your family, 
vo camping with them. You will get thor- 
oly acquainted. I know of one mother who 

took her two sons and her daughter on such a 
trip for just this reason. When you are in the 
middle of a hot and dusty road, trying to 
change a very big, flat tire, things are decidedly 
different than under ordinary home conditions. 

Last summer, when I was invited to go on a 
two weeks camping trip extending around Lake 
Michigan, the first thing that I immediately 
thought of, being a woman, was clothes. I 
found, however, that tho clothes on any trip 
are a problem, the rules which apply to one 
type of travel, apply equally as well to other 
types. Wear something that will not show 
soil, something that. will not wrinkle, and some- 
thing that is appropriate anywhere. 

The women in our party wore dark jersey 
dresses, and each of us packed a cotton wash 
dress, and a light silk dress. 
For auto wraps, we carried me- 
dium weight sweaters and rath- 
er heavy topcoats. We had the 
added difficulty of having to 
plan for a ehange of tempera- 
ture. Days in central Michigan 
are very warm, and evenings 
in Canada are very cool, We 
had to prepare for both tem- 
peratures in the small space of 
one-half of a suitease. 

The extra dresses 
boys’ suits were earefully 
wrapped in paper. The way 
most wrinkles get into clothing 
is not merely by the first fold- 
ing and packing; it is caused 
by the continual handling of 
the garments when they are 
packed loosely with other wear- 
ing apparel. By wrapping each 
garment in a separate package 
of paper, we could remove any 
garment from the bag 
without disturbing the others. 
These packages were packed in 
a Jong, flat suitcase. . 

At the end of the first day's 
driving, we stopped rather ear- 
lv, so that we neayv campers 
could see all the tricks of mak- 
ing eamp. After the first day, 
our system of specialized du- 
ties prevented us from seeing 
much of the other parts of the 
work. Once in a while, how- 
ever, we would help each other 
and so speed up our work and 
break the routine. 

The task of putting up the 
tents and making the beds 
fell to the men’s part of the 
work. We earried a 9x10 um- 
brella tent. The fly of the tent 
had been made extra long, so 
that it extended over the ear. 
This made a shed about 7x10 between the tent 
and the ear. The tent was set up on the right 
side of the ear, so that the cooking cabinet came 
under the flap. 


and the 


one 


PACKING and unpacking equipment, and 

rolling and unrolling a tent every day for 
two weeks, becomes at the best a monotonous 
process. The operation can be planned, how- 
ever, so that it becomes automatic, and it ean 
be done in one-half to one-third the time it 
would otherwise take. The men learned to 
know exaetly how far the tent roll should be 
plaeed from the ear, so that when it was un- 
rolled it would not require three people to ad- 
just it to its proper position. The tent was al- 
ways rolled away in the same manner. The men 
experimented to find the manner of rolling that 
wonld take the fewest motions ; then they rolled 
it this way. All of the equipment necessary to 
putting up the tent was kept with the tent roll. 


By Harriet King 


At a tourist camp, I heard one camper call 
to his wife: ‘* Mom, where are the tent stakes? 
[ threw them in the corner of the car here this 
morning.’’ No wonder he couldn’t find them. 
Everything else that had been forgotten until 
the last minute had been thrown into that same 
corner. Our careful planning was quite the 
other extreme. When the tent was unrolled, 
the stakes were found there in a khaki bag, 
and the hatchet. in a khaki case, was there be- 
side the bag. When the tent was up, the hatchet 
was slipped under one corner of the tent floor 
until it was needed again. 

Our bed roll had been carefully planned be- 
fore we started. In making it, we had placed 
on the floor a canvas bed roll, double width, 
similar to those used in the army. On top of 
this, we placed a light weight quilted feather 





Getting the meal is easy if everything is in the right place. 


pad. Then we made it up as a regular bed, but 
were very caretul to tuck the covers under as 
far as they would go. When it seemed desir- 
able, we used horse blanket pins, and outside 
of the bottom half of the bed we placed an 
army blanket. It was opened full width, and so 
allowed for a great deal to be tucked under. We 
took all these precautions, not because we were 
restless sleepers, but because it saves much time 
in making and rolling the beds. Making the 
beds turned out to be the men’s hobby, and they 
thought that no one could do it quite as well. 
Of course, the rest of us let them think it, and 
we did sleep very well during the whole trip. 
In the morning, the bed was smoothed out, the 
side flaps turned in, and the whole thing was 
rolled up and strapped. 

The boys used an auto bed, which rested over 
the tops of the seats. The frame of the bed 
was strapped to the right running board during 
the daytime. When the weather was very warm, 


this bed was made up in the room between the 
car and the tent, so that they could get more 
breeze. When this type of bed is put on the 
eround, it is very low. 

I have seen a very comfortable camper’s bed 
made by placing the two auto seats end to end. 
and the single bed roll put on top of that. 

The camping equipment which we made and 
used on several trips is simple, convenient and 
easy to handle. A cupboard was made from old 
box lumber at a cost of not more than fifty 
cents for material, including the paint. 
box was built to fit the space between the front 
and the rear seats of the car—narrow at the top 
and wider at the bottom. The legs were reioy- 
able and could be stored on top of the cupboard 
while in transit. The dishes, cooking utensils 
and small articles were planned to be stored 
in the cupboard while traveling or when in 
camp and not in use. The door of the cupboard 

was hinged to let down and 
— form a table for working space. 
We also carried a_ portable 
table. It also was made from 
scrap lumber and folded com. 
pactly into the load. The top 
was made by stretching canvas 
over a frame—a little on the 
order of a quilting frame. This 
could be rolled up into a bun- 
dle about three feet lone. We 
used tripod legs. 


lhe 


Vy THEN we opened the eab- 

inet, the first things that 
fell out were large rubber 
aprons for all of us. They were 
always the first things we put 
on, and the last we took off 
when we were near the food. 
They are very necessary, for if 
you get spots on vour clothing, 
they must stay on for the rest 
of the trip. Even if you are 
wearing wash dresses, as some 
do, your apron will help make 
the supply last longer. 

The second thine that we 
took out was damp towels. 
These were hung up immedi- 
ately, to get the benefit of the 
late afterne m sun. Putting the 
clothes-line up was one of the 

. three tasks that the boys did 
before the started to put up 
the tent. They also siphoned 
gasoline f ‘om the tank into the 
stove, if it was needed, and 
water was brought to us. 

The stove was placed on the 
end of the work table, and any- 
thing that had to cook was put 

' on immediately. The side of 

' the cabinet, which was hinged 

~ at the bottom, folded down and 
formed a work shelf. Here we 

cut bread and opened canned 

goods which had been carried in the cabinet. 

We also carried in the cabinet, jams and _ jel- 

lies, half a cured ham, sliced, cooked and packed 
in a pail with lard poured over it, eggs packed 
in a small ease, and potatoes. We usually 
bought fresh vegetables some time in the after- 
noon, to be cooked that night. We very fre- 
quently bought corn. Near Canada, we had to 
pay 65 cents a dozen for it, because we could 
not. get any other vegetable, and within two 
days’ ride a man gave us all we could earry, 
and more than we could use, for 10 cents. Our 

dinner usually consisted of meat, potatoes and a 

salad, or perhaps cold meat, potatoes and a 

second vegetable. Of course, we always 
had plenty of bread, butter, jam and milk. 

For dessert, we had fresh fruit and cake or 

cookies. 
In the morning, we ate fruit, prepared break- 
fast food, eggs and milk or eoffee. We always 

packed our noon lunch (Coneluded on page 30) 
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“When We Went to Yellowstone Park’ 


Iowan Tells About Trip to Park for Which Wallaces’ Farmer Tour Is Bound 


E HAD arrived at Gardiner, Montana. 
W Yellowstone park lay just across Uncle 

Sam’s boundary fence. Our long cher- 
wish to see the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone would soon be gratified. As we passed 
under the big lava arch that spans the Gardiner 
eatewav, we were thrilled with anticipation. 
ie have since seen Yellowstone again. Hav- 
ing also seen most of the other national — 
parks of the west, we still like Yellowstone &§ 
the best. Some may excel it in one or two A 
ie but none can excel its amazing i 
The falls of the Yosemite are § 
higher, but the upper and lower falls § 
of the Yellowstone are just as beautiful. 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, in 
Arizona, dwarfs the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone in size, but it can not match 
its wonderful beauty, And in no other 
area of like size on earth is there gath- 
ered tovether such a wondrous assortment 
of natural phenomena as in the Yellow- 
See all the national parks you ean, 
make it the 


hed 


variety. 


stone. 
but if vou ean only see_one, 
Yellowstone. 

To the newcomer in the mountains, the 
ceneral lay of the land is most deceiving. 
A stretch of road which, to the novice, is 
apparently level, may in reality be a very 
steep grade, The deception is so pro- 
nounced that sometimes the slope may 
seem to be in the opposite direction from | 
what it really is. People driving their own | 
cars in the mountains for the first time, 
wonder why they do‘ not pull any better 
than they do. The height of the mountains 
around you, and their excessively steep 
slopes, are the cause of this illusion. ‘ 

‘Those rangers are 
sure a bunch of smart- 
alecks.”’ While stalling 
about the Mammoth Hot 
Springs one day, I hap- 
pened to overhear tltfis re- 
mark, which came from a 
group of four young fel- 
lows. So I pricked up 
my ears and listened. It 
that they had 
heen reprimanded severe- 
ly by some rangers for 
something, and they were 
pretty sore about it. Now, 
the rangers-are there to 
enforce the park rules if 
necessary, and they can 
do it if they have to, but 


seemed 


Thave found that most of 

them will go far out of 

their way to avoid any 

tnpleasantness. Most of 

‘ : J ek | 
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the visitors do their best to obey the 
park rules, but there are always some 
who wilfully violate them. These are 
usually the ones who eall the rangers | 
hard-boiled. I have talked with many | 
rangers, not only in the Yellowstone, 
but all over the west, and have never 
Seen but one who was not courteous 
aid accommodating. In my opinion, | 
they are a mighty fine bunch of men. i 
was one of a hundred or more ik. 


By Charles Martensen 
park visitors, who early one morning left Old 
Faithful Inn with a ranger guide, for a hike 
thru the Black Sand Basin, This hike took us 
to Riverside geyser, Morning Glory spring, Em- 
erald pool, Handkerchief pool, Grotto geyser 
and countless others. 


Our route lay for a time 
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informed us 
Firehole river, 
the objectives 


alone a river our 
Was 
ea! ed the 
ne of 
morning hike was 
to see the Riverside gey- 
action. It « erupts 
sevell hours 


OL our 


every SIX or 
remarkable regular- 
ity. An overflow from 
its lower opening always 
an eruption in 


hour. We had 


Hresace 
pres es 
i - ag 


about an 


tarried over-long at some 
of the other geysers, 
and our guide, knowing | 


the approximate time of 
Riverside’s eruption, told 
us we would have to hur- 
ry. and set a stiff pace 
for us to follow. Most of 
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peanut; 


ere cre other things in Yellowstone park besides 
but Mr. Martensen evidently enjoyed taking 
‘tures of them. Above, George W. Bear, Jr., getting 
crackerjack; to left, Oscar Bear, asking for a 
lower left. cubs arguing about who gets the 
cream cone; below—stand back, folks—this is 
fr. Grizzly himself; lower-right, risky business—at 


any minute, Ma Bear may decide to wallop the gent 


conversing 


»> 


with her child; right. Elmer C. Bear, 
ewing Mammoth Hot Springs from a special seat. 
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us were unaccustomed to that high altitude, and 
it was-a good test of our wind. One could tell 
by his place in the line just how good his wind 
was; the long-winded ones being right up with 
the ranger, the short-winded ones bringing up 
the rear, and the rest seattered in between 
according to the limitations of their breathing 
apparatus. Those first-in line arrived in time 
to see Riverside start, and as it plays for 
some time, it was still going strong when 
our ‘‘rear guard’’ came up. 

A portly Englishman, puffing from his 
exertions, slapped me on the shoulder and 
said: ‘*Hi say, old chap! This is deuced- 
ly ’ard—hon one’s wind—don’t you 


know. Hi don’t know—hif Hi’m—going 
to be able—to stay with this—bloomin’ 


hexpedition or not. If Hi fall by the way- 
side, notify my wife; she’s back at Hold 
Faithful Hinn.”’ 
He must have left the ‘‘bloomin’ hex- 
» pedition’’ somewhere along our line of 
mareh. I couldn’t find him later, and 
didn’t see him again. 


DON’T believe there is anything in 
Yellowstone park that draws more at- 
tention than the bears. Most people go 
there to see the scenery, and end up by 
watching the bears as much or more than 
any other one thing. They are so droll, 
and in many of their actions are so human- 
like, that one simply can not leave them 
alone. In 1927, there were about 400 or 
500 black bears in the park, and, as nearly 
as could be told, about 125 grizzlies. The 
erizzlies are much more timid than the 
black bears, and harder to check up on. 
A black bear weighs 456 


’ =—3 pounds or more when 
, mature; a grizzly 1,000 

pounds or more. The 

grizzly is ‘‘boss of the 

forest,’” and a_ black 


bear will quickly make 
himself searce if a griz- 
zly comes on the scene. 
Bears seem clumsy and 
awkward, but are really 
very and can get 
over the ground or elimb 
a tree with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Altho extremely amus- 
ing and apparently 
friendly, the bear is a 
treacherous animal, You 
ean never tell, in giving 
him a handout, whether 
to take it 
and ask for 


agile, 


gvoing 
fully 


he is 
erate 








hand 


; more, or whether he is going to 
you a mighty wallop or sink his teeth 


somewhere in your anatomy. Notices 
+ are posted conspicuously in the park, 
# warning visitors not to let bears eat 
from the hand, but many persist in 
doing it, and, as a result, seventy-five 
f to one hundred people are bitten each 
s year. Mother bears are especially to 
be guarded against. 
watehful (Concluded on page 30) 
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Let Engineer and Conductor Do the Work 


Here Is the Kind of Vacation for Anyone Who Likes to Take It Easy 


66M GOING out to California this spring,”’ 
1 remarked casually to a group of friends 
early in the vear. 

They assumed a look of mingled wisdom and 
worry. 

‘‘Better take the southern route if you go 
‘arly,’ said one. ‘‘You're liable to get stuek 
in the snow in those mountain passes. ”’ 

‘*T don’t expect any trouble that way,’’ I 
commented. 

‘Going across the desert, better drive at 
night. Have you got some up-to-date road 
maps?’ 

**Not a one,’ 


ce 


* said I. 
Better get some. And how about equipment? 
You'd better start figuring what to get.”’ 
**Well,’’ said I, ‘tI thought I might get a 
new toothbrush, but b don’t think of anything 
else. And maybe some new razor blades.”’ 
‘Don’t be funny. It doesn’t suit your style. 
How do you think you’re going to make a trip 
like that if you don’t get ready for it?’’ 
‘Easy,”’ said I, ‘‘I’m going on the railroad.’ 
I did. I’ve just got back. And, altho Bill 
Drips, Service Bureau editor, claims and has 
proved that he ean start out on a long auto trip 
without any more preparations than mine, I 
still stick to my first contention, that traveling 
by rail, over long distances especially, is a desir- 
able way to go for one who hasn’t much time 
to spare, who likes to lean back and enjoy a 
rest Instead of worrying about how he’s going to 
get to where he’s going, and ‘*But what 
about expense?’’? someone breaks in. I don’t 
know what airplane, hitch-hiking or auto trips 
cost, but I do know what rail trips cost. Here 
are the figures. Cheek them up with what the 
trip would cost any other way: 





Round trip to San Francisco, from Des 
Moines, by way of Los Angeles..........$82 

Pullman tourist lower from Kansas 
City to Los Angeles and return.......... 21 

NE | | 


And at that, I eat pretty heavily. It ean be 


By Donald R. Murphy 


done for less. And every meal was a first-rate 
one in a good dining-room (I took one of those 
stop and eat trains). It struck me that I was 
vetting along a good deal better than the folks 
who came aboard staggering under baskets of 
food to eat on the way. And by the time you 
added up their hot coffee, extras, tips and so 
on, I got by about as cheaply as they did. 

Of course, you can do this sort of traveling in 
a dozen ways. If you want to, take an extra- 
fare train; you can eat in a dining-car. You'll 
have a fine time and excellent meals, but youll 
pay a bit more. Then the style grades all the 
way down to my kind of leisurely train (only 
six hours slower than the fastest, tho, from the 
Missouri to the Pacific) and a berth on a tour- 
ist Pullman. There is one step below that, 
where you take a chair car all the way. That 
isn’t a vaaction, tho; it’s hard work. When it 


comes night, I want to go to bed. And, really,. 


to my notion, there isn’t much sense in a chair 
ear trip. <A berth in a tourist car doesn't cost 
mueh, and it makes the trip an enjoyment in- 
stead of a terror. 

What’s the difference between a standard 
and a tourist Pullman? About twenty dollars, 
for my trip. Then the standard has a name 
on it like ‘‘ Pushamaquok’’ and the tourist has 
a letter. Mine was ‘‘F.’’ You ean read at 
night in your berth on the standard; you can’t 
in a tourist. There is more plush on the stan- 
dard seats and there is more space in the wash- 
room. 


ECAUSE it happens that I used to live on 

the Pacific coast, and beeause, a large per- 
centage of my family lives there now. I have 
averaged a trip every three years for the last 
fifteen. That has given me a chance to go out 
or back by every route, including the Canadian, 
except the extreme southern line that eurves 
around next door to Mexico. And I’ve had 
a good time on each trip. This time, I took 


the Santa 
Angeles. 

People going west worry a lot about the lieat 
on the desert, but the hottest spell I had was 
going thru Iowa and Missouri down to Kansas 
City. The same thine was true of the trip be. 
fore this. I got into the big union station there 
in the evening, hungry and sweaty and tired, 
and thinking that maybe vacations were best 
spent at home. However, I spent ten cents for 
the use of a private lavatory, spent five cents 
for an extra towel, shut the door, and in the 
privacy secured by the dime, took a bath and 
changed my clothes. Then I ate dinner, and 
was ready for anything. 


Fe out of Kansas City for Les 


N THE morning, I woke up to find the sleep 
er only half full. There were mostly folks 
from Iowa and Illinois. Across from me was 4 
little boy and his mother, from a farm in Black 
hawk county, Iowa. I asked the boy’s age. He 
was a little over two. 

‘“*As near as I can figure,’? I commented, 
‘‘he’s about twice as big as mine, and my boy 
is two and about as sizable as average.” 

‘‘This boy lives on a farm,’’ she said, ~‘‘and 
gets plenty of milk to drink and lots of pigs t@ 
chase.”’ 

Well, we haven’t any pigs on our lot. 
might make a difference. 

We went thru a rain storm out in westert 
Kansas, and saw the roads turn wet and slip 
pery. The train went peacefully on. [ rather 
like a rainy day on a train. You feel so con 
fortable and protected when you see all the }00f 
fellows outside getting wet. 

For the first day, there were alfalfa field§ 
and wheat fields to wateh, then oil derricks, |) 
toward evening the good fields began to vee 
pretty scarce. Brown grass, and not much of It. 
was the rule. 

‘<A farmer’d starve to death out here.”’ said 
the man from Illinois. 

No doubt some had. A lot of range country 
got plowed up by hepeful dry farmers som# 
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years ago. Now it’s back to weeds instead of 
vrass—a loss to everybody. 

(‘ool weather all day, and a cool night. We 
woke to find ourselves in a rough country ana 
the train chugging hard uphill. No mountains 
yet—there would have been had we taken the 
uIternate route some miles north—but 
lots of buttes, those queer looking 
shoulders of rock and clay that the 
western plains throw up. A few cattle 
were grazing. No houses in sight. Just 
land. 

For a change, I rather liked it. I 
had been in Chieago the week before, 
and had come away considerably im- 
pressed with the notion that there 
were too many people in the world. It 
was pleasant to see miles and miles 
without a human being. Of course, as 
to living there 

“Don’t get your notions of the 
southwest from what you see from a 
car window,’’ a mahogany colored 
man in the smoker told me. ‘‘The 
railroad follows the easiest grade, and most of 
the time that’s the worst country. Get away 
from the read, up in higher ground, where 
there is more rain, and you find some mighty 
fine country.”’ 

{ could believe that. The time before I had 
taken the spur road that leads from the main 
line to Santa Fe, and went up in the higher 
country for a ways with my cousin, a forest 
ranger. Down where the train ran, it was all 
desert and sage brush. Up a few thousand feet, 
there was a fine stand of yellow pine (If this 
isn't right, Ill hear from the ranger by return 
mail.) and a splendid lot of grass. It looked 
like wonderful range, a little rough in spots for 
cattle, but fine for sheep. The same difference 
can be found along the line at many other 


points. 





H{'!¢H desert naturally had a considerable 

attraction for anybody from the middle- 
west. The air at even five thousand feet has a 
different feel; the dry, bracing air gives you a 
set of new sensations; the sunshine feels differ- 
ent. The nights are cool, even sharply cool. Of 
course, in the daytime, it does get hot, and it 
does get dusty. But, then, you can’t have 
everything. 

[Irrigation ditches began to break the monot- 
ony of the desert. Green spots followed the 
ditches. 
purple haze over them, showed up along the 
horizon. One had snow on top. At the sta- 
tions, of course, there were Indians and cow- 
hovs, as well as plenty of Mexicans. Different 
people as well as different country. The car 





Big piles of mountains, bare, with a ~ 


imbecile (every car has one) insisted on telling 
one small boy, aged five, that he was going to 
be given to the Indians. 

The small boy was worried but defiant. 

‘*You try it,’’ he rejoined after some teasing, 
‘*T’d like to see you do it, you big, fat slob!’’ 

At Winslow, I took a photograph or 
two, and succeeded in losing the bulb 
attachment of the camera. But that 
wasn’t the railroad’s fault. Those oe- 
easional stops for meals or for hook- 
ing on a new engine, are enjoyable. 
You get a chance to feel the air and 
sun, to get the ground under foot 
again, to be inquisitive about local 
eustoms and actions, and to work up 
an appetite for the next meal. 

That night was due to be the hot 
one. You know where Needles is, a 
little town ih a sink in the desert. We 
went thru at night, tho not late. Sev- 
eral folks got on. It was warm by that 
time, and we from Kansas City were 
preparing to endure it with fortitude. 

‘*Doesn’t it feel fine to get on a nice, cool 
ear,’’ said a voice outside my berth. ‘‘I tell you, 
it makes a new man of me to take a week-end in 
San Bernardino, and get a nice, cool ride cach 
way. I’ve been looking forward all week to a 
good, cool sleep tonight.”’ 

I gathered that Needles was a hot town. If 
the hottest night on the trip west felt cool to a 
native of Needles, just what kind of heat was he 
used to? I didn’t believe I would ever want to 
stop there to find out. 


WELL, you never know! I did stop there 

two weeks later, on the way back. For 
those two weeks, I had been sitting around in 
Santa Barbara with one eye on the ocean and 
the other on the mountains. Anyone from the 
corn belt never quite gets used to the pleasnr- 
able shoek of having the ravine along whose side 
you are driving, open suddenly to show gray- 
green waves pushing white lines of foam across 
a stretch of sand. Neither do you get over—or 
want to get over—the shock that comes when 
your eye goes casually along the street, lifts a 
little, and is overwhelmed with the sight of a 
great, gray shoulder of rock blocking out an 
enormous part of the eastern sky. After some 
days of this, I took an evening train east, and 
found that after crossing the Mojave desert we 
were to stop for breakfast at Needles, 

Mojave desert! Needles! Those were terrify- 
ing words. However, in the night, I had to drag 
more blankets over me, and arose, still in the 
desert, to find that I had passed the chilliest 
night of the trip. It paid me to wake up early. 
The Mojave is beautiful country, beautiful, 








Arizona. 


many miles of sand. 


Above, a picture taken in a stretch of desert in Monument valley, 
At the right is a photograph of the train as it stopped at™ 
the green station park at Winslow, Arizona, an oasis in a stretch of 








of course, in its own way. Nothing lives there, 
apparently ; the sands are barren, the mountains 
are monuments of earved rock. Over it all, how- 
ever, by some trick of the atmosphere, there 
flow strange and fascinating changes of light. 
For a moment, the mountains are violet, the 
sand close at hand takes the color and glint of 
water. Lacking, in great part, the change of 
the seasons, it has a daily and even hourly shift 
in the nature of its own beauty. Fascinating, 
beautiful and terrible, it was worth seeing; but 
for ordinary folks, it seems best not to see it 
too long. Some of the early travelers must have 
gone mad with terror of the land itself long 
before heat and thirst struck them down. 


T WAS cool at Needles. It was ten degrees 

cooler yet in the dining-room. I marveled 
at it. I even marveled out loud. 

‘* Artificial cooling,’’ the railroad man at my 
table informed me. ‘‘Wouldn’t need it this 
morning, but some days it comes m handy.’’ 

I imagined it would. I had seen reports of 
temperatures there. What about kitchens, I 
wondered. A kitchen in an ordinary climate is 
often hot enough. What would it be in this 
super-heated atmosphere? 

“*How much do they cool this way?’’ I asked 

‘**Dining-room, lunchroom and lobby.”’ 

A waitress, banging thru the door into the 
kitchen, disappeared. I thought of steam tables, 
hot stoves, ete., in a temperature of 120. 

‘*Not the kitehens?’’ I asked. 

He shook his head. 

It was five the next morning when we paused 
at Lamy, New Mexico, ready for the long climb 
to Raton pass. This was high country, 6,000 feét 
and higher by tens and hundreds of feet until 
we reached the 7,000-foot level. Here was green 
—if very thin—pasture ; clumps of trees, dwarf 
at first, then larger as the increasing altitude 
brought us into a region of more rainfall. Per- 
haps it is the clear, cool, thin air; perhaps it is 
the unexpected greenness of the grass; perhaps 
it is the color combination of gray-green branch- 
es hanging over the raw red of the dirt where 
the spring torrent has ripped the sod away. At 
any rate, I never go thru this stretch of high 
country between Lamy and Las Vegas and see 
those narrow trails that beat the grass clear 
from the hard, brick-red earth and wind up be- 
tween clumps of pinon and chapparal toward 
the higher country where tall, yellow pines look 
over blue mountain lakes, that I don’t register 
again the hope that some fine morning I may be 
riding a cow pony over that same route. 

And when I do, what a lot of blisters I’ll have 
to show for it—and at what inconvenient spots! 

We rode that day thru a high plateau coun- 
try. quite dry, with the look of the desert and 
the range still on it. Green 
spots marked irrigated lands. 
Cowboys in chaps still hung 
around the stations. 

It was hot that night. I went 
to bed with a hunger for the 
sound of rain, for the lush and 
verdant greenery of the corn 
belt. I was a little tired of 
sand, dry grass, dun colored 
landscapes and warm light 
air, There were puddles in the 
ditches when I awoke. How 
green everything was—trees, 
tall blue grass, fields of listed 
corn. A meadow lark, teetering 
on a fenee wire, greeted the 
morning. The corn belt again! 
Home! Five thousand miles 
without a puncture! 
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Where Do You Want to Go This Year? 


Wallaces’ Farmer Will Answer Inquiries About the Vacation Trip You Plan 





HE corn being laid by, or nearly 
so, the average farm family be- 
gins to think of the vacation 

they ve been planning. After making 
the decision as to where they are go- 
ing, the next problem is how to get 
there, That’s where we come in. 
Last year, several hundred farm 
families appealed to us for informa- 
tion, and received bundles of litera- 
ture on the various beauty spots of 
America, Already, the inquiries are 
coming, and we again offer this serv- 


ice to those who desire it. 

ai 9 E WANT to take a vacation 
of a few weeks in the west,”’ 

writes a subscriber. ‘‘We plan to 

visit Yellowstone park, go on to 

Washington and Oregon, and swing 


down to California on our way home. Iowa : Colorado Southwest (Grand 
Last vear, we visited Minnesota, and Missouri Wyoming Canyon, etc.) 
the literature you sent us was very Black Hills Michigan Pacific Northwest 
helpful.” Wisconsin Great Lakes Canada 
Minnesota Yellowstone Park LEastern States 


Of course, we feel the best way to 
visit Yellowstone this year is to go 
with the Wallaces’ Farmer family 
tour, but as long as our friend must 
vo in July, he can not accompany us. 
Several railroads are offering good 





answer those individually. 


LET US HELP 


Have you planned your vacation trip yet? An experienced 
cook lays out the ingredients for her cake before she lights the 
oven, and the efficient gardener plans his combinations before 
he orders seed. There’s fun in anticipation and no motions wasted 
in the realization of such plans. The seasoned traveler visiting 
new territory does not depend upon suggestions of interested 
guides, nor hit-and-miss exploring to include the worth-while 
sights in his itinerary. 

Organizations familiar with vacation country in particular 
parts of the continent have prepared descriptive and informative 
literature, and a study of such material beforehand is of real 
aid to the vacationist. We have arranged with these various folks 
to have such pamphlets forwarded to our subscribers who ask for 
them. Check the territory below which interests you, and mail, 
together with your name and address, to Vacation Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
checked will be sent you free of charge, 


If you have specific inquiries to make, we shall be glad to 
Write them on a separate sheet of 
paper, including your name and address, and mail to the Vaca- 
tion Editor. 


Literature on the district 


visiting relatives,’’ he writes, ‘‘anq 
would like to see some of Canada ey 
route.’’ 

A vacation tour by rail, with re. 
turn date on or before October 31, 
covers this territory. Leaving De, 
Moines at 11:25 in the evening, pas. 
sengers reach St. Paul the next 
morning at 7:30, leave there at 8:10 
a. m., and arrive in Seattle the third 
morning at 10 o’clock. They pass 
thru Three Forks, Montana, and can 
take a side trip to Yellowstone park 
if desired. They go on into Wash. 
ington thru the Cascades, with a day. 
light ride to Seattle. Local trips out 
of Seattle include one down to Mt. 
Rainier National Park, and also up 
to Victoria, Canada, an old Enclish 
city, and Vancouver, British Colun. 
bia, by boat. Returning, the trip 
may be made via Banff, Canada, and 
Lake Louise, or else thru Portland, 
Salt Lake City and Denver, stopping 
over as long as one likes at any place, 

The rate on this tour is $81.55 
for the round trip, and a lower berth 
to Seattle will cost $21.38 one way. 
For $18 extra, a return thru UCali- 
fornia, stopping at San Francisco 








tours thru the seenie playgrounds, 

hut this subseriber wants to drive. If he will 
write the Atlantic Yellowstone Pacific High- 
way Association, at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
they will be glad to furnish him with a route 
map outlining one of the best highways to the 
national park. This highway is improved and 
a very good one to travel. After seeing Yellow- 
stone, he can go out the Gardiner gate and up 
thru Livingston and over to Helena, the Mon- 
tana state capital. Proceeding westward via 
Missoula thru some exceptionally pretty moun- 
tain country, he will arrive-at Spokane, Wash- 
ington. This is the center of the Inland Empire 
country, and worth seeing. Across Washington 
to the northwest is a good road, and either 
Seattle or Portland ean be the desti- 


any of the cities along the entire route will hand 
out literature suggesting scenic and _historie 
spots in the locality. We advise a general out- 
line of a long trip east or west, and then plan 
local trips as you have time to spend in the 
cities. 

The Automobile Club of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles, will gladly give information 
and maps regarding the southwest, and a letter 
to them will bring plenty of information to 
work on. 


ANOTHER subseriber is interested in Wash- 
ington state and Canada, going by train. 
‘*T'd like to spend at least two weeks in Seattle, 


and Los Angeles, may be arranged, 
We will gladly furnish any further informa. 
tion which is requested. 


‘*T WANT to go to Kansas City and then run 
down to the Ozarks for a couple of weeks,” 
writes another prospective tourist. ‘‘ Where can 
I get information ?’’ 
Easy, we say. The Jefferson Highway <Asso- 
ciation, St. Joseph, Missouri, has a map outlin- 
ing their trail which runs from Winnipeg to 
New Orleans. In Iowa, this highway runs from 
Mason City south thru Des Moines and on 
down to Bethany, Missouri. It is United States 
Highway No. 65, and despite a few detours 
this summer in Iowa, that have been neces- 
sitated by new paving, it is a good 





nation. It takes several days to see 
all the sights near Seattle, Tacoma 
and Puget Sound, and a trip to the 
Rainier National Park should be in 
the plan. Should tourists go to Port- 
Jand from Spokane, they ought to go 
via Walla Walla, the center of the 
wheat belt, and down to Pendleton, 
Orevon, the Scene of the great round- 
up. This highway then goes west 
and traverses the famous Columbia 
river highway and ends in Portland, 
famous for its roses. 

At any rate, from Seattle to Port- 
land the tourist will go south on the 
famous Pacifie highway, paved clear 
south to San Diego, California, and 
Mexico. En route south, the road 
leads thru the forests, over the di- 
vide in the Siskvou mountains and 
down past Mount Shasta. In Cali- 
fornia, countless other trips are pos- 
sible, depending on the tourist’s 
time. Redwood forests, Yosemite 
park, San Francisco and its beauty 
spots, Santa Barbara and its mission, 
Los Angeles, and other places, all 
are in easy driving range. 

I'rom Los Angeles east, there are 
several highways, altho we believe 
the Old Trails highway is probably 
the best. This brings one east past 
the Grand Canyon, at Williams, Ari- 
zona, over to Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, and on to Santa Fe. Then one 
can run to Denver and east on the 
Lireoln highway, or home on other 
good roads, 

Road maps are available every- 





~~ 








where, and the ,chambers of com- 
merce and the tourist bureaus in 








Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin. The man inspecting the drop is 


Charles Martensen. 


road. Take this south and you will 
land in Kansas City easily. After see- 
ing Kansas City, go south to Joplin, 
then east to Springfield, Missouri. 
The Ozark country is then before 
you. A letter sent to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Hollister, Missouri, will 
bring information regarding the 
Ozarks, and pamphlets will be forth- 
coming if you ask the Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, folks. Both of 
these towns are in the mountain area 
of Missouri and Arkansas. From the 
story in this issue, we believe the 
Ozarks worthy of any one’s time, 
especially if your vacation is to be 
late in the summer, 


“TD LIKE to take some short ex- 
eursion week-end trips,’’ reads 

an inquiry. ‘‘Where can I go by 
train ?’’ ‘ 
An exeursion to St. Louis every 
other week-end costs $6.50, round 
trip. Leaving Des Moines on Fri- 
day at 9:03 p. m., one arrives in St. 
Louis at 8 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, with a day trip home on Mon- 
day. Forest park, covering 1,371 
acres of winding drives and beauti- 
ful woodland, houses the Lindbergh 
collection of trophies, the zoo, art 
museum and municipal theater. 
Shaw’s Garden, containing rare 
flowers, delights visitors. Sight-see- 
ing busses from the loop pass great 
home estates, interspersed with 
huge apartment hotels, such as the 
Chase, and occasionally a college 
campus is seen. Downtown build- 
ings include (Concluded on page 34) 
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Taking the Trail Over the Big Horns 


Mountain Driving in the Rain Is More Fun to Remember Than to Experience 


shrouded in mist and rain. We had ford- 

ed the Belle Fourche, crossed Powder riv- 
er. been stuck im the mud where the Cheyenne 
had overflowed its banks, and now the Big 
Horns. They established the reality of all the 
western stories I had ever read. 

It was four o’elock in the afternoon when we 
reached Buffalo, at the foot of the mountains, 
and it had been raining hard. We had come 
from the Black Hills, and for the past fifty 
miles the roads had been greasy. We drove up- 
town over the roaring mountain stream and in- 
quired as to the feasibility of starting over the 
nountains that night. No one, we were as- 
sured, would travel the Big Horns when they 
were as foggy as that and “when it 
wus raining. It wasn’t the moun- 
tains any more than the foothills. 
We'd never get out of the foothills, 
let alone make it thru the fog after- 
ward. It’d be sure suicide. We'd 
better stay over night and start out 
in the morning. 

We did stay over night, and in the 
morning the rain was pouring down 
worse than before, and the moun- 
tains themselves were invisible. Up- 
town again, seeking information, we 

e told that streams on the other 
side a the mountains were flooded 
and had washed away the bridges. 

had better wait. We'd never 
male it. And we waited. 

About noon, it quit raining, and 
by three o'clock the sun was out and 
we could see all but the very tips of 
the peaks. Against good advice, we 
started out. Caribou camp was 
thirty miles up the mountains, and 
we surely could make it that far be- 
fore the sun went down and the fog 
again shut in. 

The mud was bad. We slid from 
one side of the road to the other, in 
ruts some other ear had made. It 
was impossible to get out of them. 
Before we had gone a mile, we met 
another ear, and had to back up al- 
most an eighth of that mile to let it 
pass. ‘‘How far have you come ?’’ 
we called. ‘‘ Are the roads bad ?”’ 
The man was a ‘‘native,’’ and had 
come only a few miles, but he as- 
sured us that if we could get thru 
he foothills, we’d be all right. A 
mile or so farther on, we met anoth- 
This one had a Pennsylvania 


T's Big Horn mountains lay before us, 


er car. 

license. This driver told us to turn 
back. We would never make it, he 
said: it was as much as life was 


worth to try. He had crossed bridges 
that were just floating on top of the 
water. Two of them had had to be 
bolstered up with stones to keep 
them from floating away. The cars 
that had started out that morning 
from Ten Sleep had all stayed to- 
vether, and by helping one another 
ha ‘| just made it. It would be sui- 
cide for us to go on. 

Whe n he drove on, we stopped 
aud considered. We could easily make it to 
Caribou, tho it would be late. Also, it was 
going to be cold, and we had one of those one- 
man tents that it takes six men to put up. We’d 
drive on and try to find a place to turn around. 
As we drove on, however, the road improved, 
and it seemed a shame to. turn back. Then we 
net an Iowa ear. We stopped it, of course, and 
asked about the roads. 

‘‘Oh, they’re not so bad,’’ the driver said. 
“You've got to be careful, but they’re not so 
had. They're worse on the other side of the 
mountain; you ean get to the top easy enough. 
Mrd isn't bad at all after you get a couple o’ 
miles farther on.’ 


‘“We’ve drove in worse at home,’’ 


chipped 


By Lois Zellmer 


in his wife, and I immediately placed their 
residence. 

With minds much relieved, we drove on, and 
presently, when we’d gone a few miles, the road 
became rocky and the “mud was negligible, We 
began to enjoy the scenery, beautiful valleys 
with grazing cattle and myriads of flowers. I’ve 
seen them in pictures that way, but never be- 
fore believed that anywhere they grew so thick. 
They were like a white and yellow and blue 
earpet. There were mountain streams, some 
of them running across the road; there were 
more valleys and more eattle, and a glimpse of 
far-off snow-covered peaks, and we wound up 
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and up. Every so often, we would come to a 
sort of stile that looked like the grease racks in 
garages. They were built to keep the cattle 
inside the ranges, and we thought it was great 
fun to go over them; a bit like a roller coaster. 


T ONE of these, we met another car. This 
one was driven by a man from Indiana. 

We waited for him to cross, and it was well we 
did ; he made several attempts before he finally 
got over. He was completely shaken. He hated 
the mountains, especially those stiles. He’d 
started from Ten Sleep at nine that morning, 
and here, at five in the afternoon, was just get- 
ting down so he was sure he’d_make Buffalo. 
He’d never do it again, not for a million. Had 


we heard of the family who had driven off into 
Ten Sleep canyon last week? It was a wonder 
more didn’t. He’d never driven such a place 
before, and, with divine help, he’d never do it 
again. 

He drove on, and so did we, but we had again 
ceased to enjoy the scenery. True, we thought 
the stiles were fun, but he had imparted his 
nervousness to us. The fields were still green 
an the flowers still beautiful, but the moun- 
tains were cloudier, the fog a bit nearer. We 
were only about seventeen ‘miles up the moun- 
tains, and Caribou camp was thirty miles up. 

And then, a few miles farther on, we met a 
truck coming down into the valley. The man 
driving it had his wife and baby w ‘ith him. We 
met them in a beautiful spot, There 
was a curve in the road where a val- 
ley spread out; a stream ran thru it 
and under a bridge, and up on the 
side of the mountain, almost hidden 
by the dense foliage, was a ranch 
house. 

Of course, we stopped the truck. 
Was there anywhere, we wanted to 
know, that we could get lodging 
for the night, short of Caribou 
eamp? The young man had an en- 
gaging grin. He didn’t know, but 
he’d just come from South Fork Inn 
and there were some folks there 
tending to it. There were some 
camping there, too, tho the inn was 
not officially open yet. Maybe we 
could get ledging there. It was only 
about two miles farther on. His 
pretty wife smiled as we drove off, 
and the baby crowed. 


WO miles farther up, we round- 
ed a corner and came upon 
South Fork Inn. It was a long, low, 
rustie place, with eottages ranged 
back of it. The mountains rose ma- 
jestically behind it, and a mountain 
stream roared down a little valley 
just on the other side. To complete 
the picture—that made it perfeet— 
two cowboys lounged on the steps, 
their horses, with reins thrown over 
their heads, grazing peacefully near. 
I don’t know that they were real 
cowboys, but they were picturesque, 
and, from an esthetie point of view, 
the logical finish to the scene. 
One of them eame forward, as we 
stopped, and in answer to our query 
went to hunt up his brother, who 
was in charge of the place. That 
individual, who was quite as pictur- 
esque as friend cowboy, said that he 
guessed he could fix us up, and led 
us to one of the largest cabins, near 
the road. The cabins were log, with 


rustic porches and wide hanging 
eaves. This one had three rooms, 


one a living-room and the others 
bedrooms. The beds were made of 
rough lamber and built high from 
the floor, so high that it was neces- 
sary to crawl up on top before one 
could get in. The table and the 
chairs were rustic. The whole place spelled 
comfort. 

We brought in our baggage with a sigh of 
content. There was no fireplace, but our ‘‘host’’ 
poured some oi! from a lamp that was sitting 
on a table, onto the wood already laid in the 
stove, and we soon had a roaring fire. Almost 
too soon, in fact, for the oil began to burn with 
an explosion. It wasn’t kerosene—but it made 
a quick fire. The heat felt good, and oh, how 
relieved we were that we didn’t have to wrestle 
with that man-killing tent. 

We ate, of course. Beauty seems more im- 
pressive when one isn’t bothered by the pangs 
of hunger. Then we went outside. All thru 
the meal we had heard (Coneluded on page 39) 
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THE CHURCH, THE TARIFF, AND 
WORLD PEACE 


N THE spring of this year, at Columbus, 

Ohio, was held the second study conference 
on the churches and world peace. Most of the 
Protestant churches were represented, as well 
as the Y. M. C. A. The findings are of great 
interest because these church people seem to 
be thinking deeply. Concerning the relation- 
ship of the tariff to war, they say: 

**We hold that, since tariff walls and other 
trade barriers constitute a primary souree of 
international irritation: and hostility, our gov- 
ernment, in fixing its tariff rates and its other 
foreign economie policies, should take into ae- 
count not merely the interests of its own indus- 
try, but the welfare of all peoples concerned.’’ 

In view of the fact that the United States 
has been investing over a billion dollars abroad 
every vear for a number of years, it is espe- 
cially interesting to note that these woud people 
have some ideas about protecting our capital 
invested abroad. On this they say: 

“*We hold that the government of the United 
States should adopt and declare the policy that, 
when its citizens go abroad to engage in busi- 
ness, or when they invest capital in foreign en- 
terprises, they are expected to abide by the 
laws of the country in which they are doing 
business and to assume any risks involved ; and 
that, while it will seek to safeguard their per- 
sons and property by specific means, it will not 
intervene with armed force on their behalf.’’ 

Several of the leading missionary groups of 
the United States were represented at this con- 
ference and it is significant that they should 
endorse the statement that, ‘‘the protection of 
missionaries should only be by such methods 
as will promote good will in personal and offi- 
cial relations,’’ and that all missionary socie- 
ties ‘‘should make no claim on their govern- 


ments for the armed defense of their mission- 
aries and of their property.”’ 
Concerning the debts which other countries 
owe to the United States, these people said: 
**We hold that since international good will 
is endangered by controversies arising out of 
war debts and reparations, the government of 


the United States, after full consideration of 
the legal, economic, political, emotional and 
moral factors involved, should adopt that pol- 
icy which seems most likely to lead to perma- 
nent peace.”’ 

The church people have oftentimes been ac- 
cused of being visionary and superficial in 
their approach to the problem of world peace. 
Now that they are beginning to get a grasp 
on fundamentals it may be that they will get 
somewhere. The influence of the churches in 
this respect, however, has not been felt as de- 
cisively as in the prohibition matter. Surely 
world peace is as deserving of widespread prop- 
aganda as prohibition. 





THE VACATION NUMBER 
READE SRS of Wallaces’ Farmer believe in 


taking vaeations. A big delegation will go 
with us on the railroad trip to Yellowstone 
park this summer. Thousands more will run 
their own vacation exeursions and will see, by 
train, or boat, or motor, as many new places 
of interest. Last year we presented our first 
special Vacation Number for the benefit of 
those who were planning trips. This year, we 
are performing the same service. 

We hope you enjoy this issue, and that you 
may make it of use in planning your own trip. 
Last year, many subscribers told us that they 
saved the issue for help in planning not only 
last vear’s trip but this year’s. 
every one to do the same with this issue. Re- 
member, too, that we shall be glad to answer 
inquiries about any kind of vacation trip. No- 
tice the offer of help we make on page 16. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


T WAS hot and dry over most of the corn 

belt last week. Towa was driest, and Mis- 
souri wettest. So far in June, Iowa is short 
1.4 inehes, whereas Illinois and Missouri have 
a surplus of more than an inch. Over the great- 
er part of the corn belt, corn made much im- 
provement last week. It is now up to normal 
in the western part of the corn belt, but is still 
below normal in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 


Ohio. 





AMES CATTLE DAY, JULY 30 
ORDINARILY, Professors Evvard and Kil- 


dee have asked the cattle men of Iowa to 
come to the experiment station in April. This 
vear, the invitation is for July 30. Most of the 
experiments are with calves which have been 
on feed for six or seven months. There are a 
number of different lots which have been fed 
just the same way, but have received different 
minerals. In June, the iron oxide calves seemed 
to be in the lead. 





GOVERNMENT AID FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 


T THE present time, the rural schools of 

Iowa eost about $12.000.000, of which less 
than one per cent comes from the state and 
federal governments. The eity schools of Iowa 
eet about five times as much from the state 
and federal governments as the country schools. 
Half the children who go thru the country 
schools, later on go to town and contribute to 
the wealth-producing power of the cities. Be- 
eause of this, and because rural schools are the 
chief cause of high taxes, many people have 
been at work on the problem of finding some 
way of devoting more state and federal money 
to supporting rural schools. 

One of the most promising efforts along this 
line is contained in a bill introduced in May 
of this vear by Congressman Brand, of Ohio. 
This bill appropriates $100,000.000 of federal 
money for the rural schools of the United 
States. Iowa’s share would be about $3,000,000. 
Furthermore, it is provided that if such an ap- 


It will pay 


propriation is made from the federal funds 
the state must make an equal appropriation, 
The net result in the state of Iowa would be. 
therefore, to cut our rural school taxes almost 
in half. The saving to the average quarter. 
section farm would be $50 in taxes every year 

If the time comes when the farm children no 
longer move to town, the Brand bill will be 
difficult to defend. But with the situation as 
it has been thruout the entire history of the 
United States, the Brand bill is looking in the 
direction of justice in taxation. Both city con. 
gressmen and farm congressmen should get be. 
hind this bill, which not only lightens the farm. 
ers’ tax burden, but which will give more eff. 
cient education in many of the states of the 
nation. If the Brand bill appeals to you, write 
to your congressmen on behalf of House Roll 
No. 2570. 





SEND FOR THE BILL 
E STILL have on hand several hundred 
copies of the new farm bill. <A posteard 
request to the editor will bring one to you. We 
urge again that all officers and directors of co- 
operatives become familiar with the provisions 
of this act. 


[ Odds and Ends | 


WITHIN the near future, the small-town 
feed mills of the northern half of the corn 
belt are going to be doing a large business in 
oat hulling. The modern oat hulling machines 
do a practically perfect job of hulling at the 
rate of fifty to one hundred bushels per hour. 
Of course, they are rather expensive for the 
individual farmer to own, but the small-town 
feed men can own such machines and do custom 
work for the farmers at five cents a bushel and 
make a very nice- profit. The perfection of 
these oat hulling machines is a piece of real 
good news to livestock men, especially poultry 
and hog men. Oats have always been used ex- 
tensively, both with chickens and with hogs, in 
spite of the severe handicap of the hulls. Prae- 
tical farmers have long believed that there was 
a merit in oats which the scientists have not yet 
been able to find. They have realized the han- 
dicap of the hull, and will be delighted to get 
their oats hulled at a reasonable rate. Appar- 
ently, with oats at forty cents a bushel and 
hulling at five cents a bushel, the oat groats 
without the hulls will cost the farmer about 
€2.13 per hundred pounds. 














HE corn breeders of the United States will 

be grieved to hear of the death of J. W. 
Morgan, of Galva, Illinois, on June 18. T had 
a special sense of loss in hearing of his death, 
because for a number of years we had worked 
together in the crossing of inbred strains of 
corn. He never sold any crosses of inbred 
strains because he first wanted to demonstrate 
by a number of years of careful experimenting 
that he had a cross which was definitely supe- 
rior to Krug. And so he worked with infinite 
patience, taking care of a lot of details which 
would have tired out many a younger man. I| 
am hoping that this next generation of farmers 
will be able to produce some men of as fine a 
type as J. W. Morgan. His was a rare combina- 
tion of hard working intelligence and kindly 
tact. 

H. A. WALLACE 





Every Scripture given by God is worthy of pro- 
found study, some of them being for doctrine, som 
for reproof, some for correction, and all for instruc- 
tion in right living. The object of all instruction, 
the end of all Scriptures, being the development of a 
complete, well rounded Christian, not strong merely 
in one point, but in all points, fitted for every sort 
of good work.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Junior Farmers of [owa Meet at Ames 


' Three Hundred Four-H Club Boys Gather for Conference at Iowa State College 


in the Four-H elub work was amply evi- 

denced by the 315 big boys who attended 
the Four-H club boys’ eonference at Ames, 
June 17, 18 and 19. It was convincing proof 
that not only the boys but their parents are in- 
terested in the work of this organization. 

June is a busy month on the farm. Many 
Four-H elub boys do a full man’s work during 
this period in the corn and hay fields, and it 
undoubtedly meant a real sacrifice on the part 
of the farm fathers and likewise on the part of 
the bovs, to take three days out of the busy sea- 
son. It was a tribute to the county and state 
leaders in Four-H club work that so large a 
number of the boys attended. 

(rdinarily, the boys get together in January, 
but this year, on account of the bad weather and 
roads, the conference was postponed until last 
week. It was predicted that next January, 
when the boys come again to the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
there will be double the number of this year. 
This session proved that there is real inspira- 
tion as well as knowledge for the boys to get 
tovether, exchange ideas, contest with each oth- 
er in Judging, and participate in the get-togeth- 
er banquet which is always a feature of these 


fk enthusiasm on the part of farm boys 


* } . 
gatherings. 


Yes, Iowa junior farmers are a splendid 
group, and it was worth the time of any man 
to go up and look them over, to chat with them, 
and observe the constructive thinking they are 
doing. About forty of the county agents came 
with the boys, and their interest in the progress 
these young folks are making was one of the 
fine features of the gathering. The state leader, 
Paul Taff, his assistants, John Quist and Frank 
Reed, as well as the agents in the various coun- 
ties, were congratulated by the visitors on work 
that is being done, and greater progress in the 
years ahead was predicted. 

The Four-H club boys have found a warm 
friend in Dr. R. M. Hughes, president of the 
lowa State College. His welcome to the boys 
Was warm-hearted and genuine. He pointed 
out the importance of agriculture and of agri- 
cultural leadership to the nation, and the obli- 
cation of the college to the future farmers of 


~lowa, who are helping their fathers now, but 


who, in the future, will take responsibilities 
of their own. In his talk, Doctor Hughes called 
attention to the fact that the opportunities for 
the young men on the farm are just as great to- 
day as they were forty years ago. He stressed 
the importanee of their knowing their job, and 
of working together. 

R. K. Bliss, director of the agricultural ex- 
tension service, under 
whieh the Four-H elub 
work belongs, said : ‘‘ You 
are coming into a period 
when we must have group 
action on the part of farm 
people to accomplish any- 
thing. Identifying your- 
selves with groups is es- 
essential if you are to be 
leaders of the agriculture 
which is to come.” 
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Dr. O. R. Sweeney, head of the chemical en- 
gineering department, took great pride in show- 
ing the Four-H boys the work that is being 
done in his department to utilize corn stalks in 
the manufacture of various products, such as 
wall board, paper, ete. His experimental plant 
was exceedingly interesting to the boys. 

During the three days the boys were at 
the college, they were in evidence in every part 
of the campus, The companionship of the boys 
and their leaders was one of the features of the 
three days. 

The high spot was perhaps the banquet, on 
Tuesday evening, when practically every boy 
in attendance came to the great hall of the Me- 
morial Union Building. The boys made a fine 
showing, and as the meal progressed, plenty of 
pep was in evidence. Mahaska county, with one 
of the old Iowa State boys in charge, started 
things going with their yells about Mahaska 
county. Other counties took it up, giving their 
yells and meeting Mahaska’s challenge with a 
vim. Paul Taff acted as toastmaster, and intro- 
duced the guests at the speakers’ table as well 
as the speakers. Governor Hammill, who has 
always taken an interest in the Four-H club 
work, emphasized the necessity of organization 
in agriculture. He predicted that farming was 
entering a new era which held rewards for the 
men of action who gave real thought to their 
problems, and pointed out that no better prep- 
aration for agricultural leaders of this new era 
could be found than in the Four-H elub work. 
He said: ‘‘I believe that the boy with brains 
scientifically trained will operate these great 
farms of ours, and that he will be -the richest 
and most constructive citizen which America 
will have in the new order of things.’’ 


HE boys liked to hear the governor talk, but 
it seemed they were even more interested 
in their own representatives who were on the 
program. Irvin Edwards, of Madison county, 
and Herbert Plambeck, of Scott county, point- 
ed out the benefits of Four-H club activities. 
It was not an easy matter for boys of this age 
to face a group of grown people and their own 
comrades and former comrades, but these two 
young men made a very fine impression. Her- 
bert is a former president of the Four-H club 
from Scott county, and has graduated from the 
* Four-H elub work. He is taking an active part 
in the Four-H ¢lub work leadership in his own 
county, however, as well as giving real help to 
his father on the farm. 

Francis A. Flood, the Nebraska farm boy, 
who told of his travels in the dark jungles of 
Afriea, had the boys as eager listeners. His 
humorous story of the troubles he and his pal, 
Jim Wilson, who is now an instructor in the 
English department at Iowa State College, ran 
into, brought lots of applause. The slides which 
illustrated his lecture told of the difficulties of 
travel in an impressive way. Every minute of 
his talk was enjoyed not only by the Four-H 


er F 


club boys, but by the older folks who attended 
the banquet as well. It was a thrilling story of 
real adventure, illustrating the stick-to-itiveness 
and the initiative so noticeable in the farm boy. 
Flood is a young man, just thirty-one years of 
age; he talks as well as he writes. 


HE awards for achievement were given out 

on Wednesday, and the officers for the en- 
suing year elected. Clarence McReynolds, of 
Ottumwa, Wapello county, was elected presi- 
dent ; Walter De Winter, Fort Dodge, Webster 
county, vice-president; Raymond Cheever, 
Hamilton county, secretary, and Donald Young, 
Jasper county, treasurer. 

The L. O. Wise trophy, to the highest seoring 
team in livestock judging, went to the Des 
Moines county team, consisting of Elson Cor- 
nish, Keith Nau and Norman Smith, it was an- 
nounced at the closing session. 

Other high counties in livestock judging, in 
the order in which they finished, are: Webster, 
Linn, Crawford, Mahaska, Dallas, Carroll, 
Seott, Grundy, Calhoun, Poweshiek, Benton, 
Dickinson, Lee and Emmet. 

In grain judging, Grundy county won the 
George M. Allee trophy after working off a tie 
with Linn county. Members of the Grundy team 
were Floyd Coulter, Joe Beving and Russell 
Plager. The Linn county team consisted of 
Everet Neal, Marvin Hindman and Vernon 
Smith. Scott, Benton, Madison, Clay, Greene, 
Winnebago, Cerro Gordo, Lee, Pocahontas, 
Wright, Poweshiek, Museatine, Dallas and 
Wayne counties finished in the order named. 

Arnold Fahrenkrog, Seott county, won the 
sishop trophy for being the highest scoring in- 
dividual in both livestock and grain judging. 
The Kildee medal for the highest scoring indi- 
vidual in livestock judging went to Keith Nau, 
Des Moines county. Elliot Brown, Mahaska 
county, was runner-up. 

Achievement pins for high individuals in 
both grain and livestock judging were given to 
the high twenty. Winners of the pins, in the 
order of their rank and their counties, are: 
Arnold Fahrenkrog, Scott; Everett Goodlove, 
Linn; Marvin Hindman, Linn; Joe Beving, 
Grundy; George Ludeman, Grundy; Wilbur 
Latham, Franklin; Archie Rouse, Pocahontas; 
Raymond McKee, Poweshiek ; Virgil Goodrich, 
Poweshiek; Don Safley, Cedar; Francis Lau- 
rent, Webster; Fred Secheld, Benton; Wayne 
Leffler, Benton; Allen Packer, Marshall; Nor- 
man Smith, Des Moines; Harlan Saint, East 
Pottawattamie ; Elliott Brown, Mahaska; Leon- 
ard Grabau, Boone; Guy W. Brown, Black- 
hawk, and Walter De Winter, Webster. 

Visitors were unani- 
» mous in declaring that 
the parents of the boys 
~ who attended would 
= have been proud of their 
sons in action. They 
were full of energetic 
ambition. From among 
them will come the lead- 
ing farmers of the fu- 
ture. This work means 
real benefit to the whole 

* communitv. 
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- ~Arizona 
+ New Mexico 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
Arkansas 


Glacier National Park - - - 
Grand Canyon National Park - 

Gran Quivira National Monument - 
Great Smoky Mountains Nationa! Park - 
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Hot Springs National Park 

Hovenweep National Monument 

Jewel Cave National Monument ~~ 
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Lassen Volcanic National Park - - 
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Pinnactes National Monument 
Pipe Spring National Monument 
Platt National Park =~ 
Rainbow Bridge National Monume: 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
Scotts Bluff National Monument 
Sequoia National Park - 
Shenandoah National Park 


Walnut Canyon National Monument 
Wheeler National Monument 

Wind Cave National Parh- 
Wupath Nationa! Monument - 
Yellowstone National Park 
Yosemite National Park - 
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Ground Alfalfa ... 
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The Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster, Ohio, 


reported 100 pounds gain with 
the above formula in feeding 


pigs. They have carried on ex- 
periments for two years with 
various grains and mixtures and 
have found the above formula 
producing the largest gains per 
pound of feed. Try it yourself; 
get your oats hulled by a Rosco 
Ajax HEuller, and produce hogs 
more economically, 


100 pounns GAIN wits 
312 POUNDS OF FEED 


PIG FEED 


HULLED OATS......... 281.86 
Tankage and Linseed Meal .. . 


Total Weight Pounds, 


SEND THE 
COUPON 






Wt. in Pounds 
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312.29 















The famous 
Hullers are now operating in 
over sixty elevators and feed 
mills in.-the State of Iowa alone. 
Are you having your oats hulled 
by any of these machines? You 
can get custom hulling done by 
Rosco Ajax Hullers at a small cost 
per 100 pounds and get the best 
feed possible for your pigs and 
chickens, If your elevator or feed 
mill does not have a Rosco Ajax 
Huller, please fill in the coupon 
below and we will give you full in- 
formation about this wonderful feed 
and its possibilities, 


Rosco Ajax 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





ROSCO HULLER CO. 





ROSCO HULLER CO., INC., PR cixcoscaee 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 

Please send me more information about Hulled Oats. I would have oats 
hulled for my pigs and chickens if a Rosco Ajax Oat Huller was installed in 
the following elevator or feed mill:— 

istnnicieaaotiaaans Bu. Oat 
7 PRIOR © icidictaas Hogs 
u ccssvuassevesseOMLICKONS BEY ADDIRTISE US isc crccnccccscsccscccccoescssccivecsocssnonsossbevessoeesece 
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-for a 
Happy Trip! 


MAKE your vacation and outing trips a real 
pleasure! Drive in comfort! Protect your 
Put your traveling bags, supplies and 
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equipment in this big, roomy 
luggage carrier. Then every- 
one will have plenty of “elbow 
room” and won't have to ride 
all cramped up. 










Just 
swing 
it open 
or shut 












The Kari-Keen Luggage Karrier can be 
used both open and closed. When open 
the small size gives you 7! sq. ft. and the 
large size 8!% sq. ft. to stow your luggage. 
need it the year round for hauling farm products, 
groceries, machines and parts. Capacity 400 pounds. 


You'll 


Used closed like an auto trunk. Makesa beautiful 





addition to any car. Finished in handsome, durable 
lacquer, black or colors to match car. Brilliant 
chromium trimmings. Tire carrier included. For 
all cars since 1925. Get yours now. Write nearest 
office for full information. 





a 
Ya this coupon 


THE BRACKETT CO. sto nearest office. 


509 FIFTH AVENUE DES MOINES, IOWA ” 


is Send me full infor- 
IOWA KARI-KEEN CO. 


” mation about the Kari- 
10 N. 10th STREET 


FORT DODGE, IOWA Pd Keen Luggage Carrier. 
o 
° Si ee ee. 
t fr Name Of CAP srsssssrnens 
Kari-Keen Mig. Co., Inc. _. 





2124 East 7th Street oy 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 














CHAPTER III 

ULE was awakened by the mocking- 

bird singing in the topmost branch 
of the big ash growing close to the 
garage. The bird was unusually early 
this spring. April was his month. He 
came every spring about the same time 
in the month, and perched in the same 
tree, and on the same bough—the high- 
est point in the ash—and sang his lays. 

He imitated the dog’s bark and the 
man’s whistle. For years and years, 
he had been coming, the same bird, so 
the Tuckers thought. 

Throwing a bathrobe over her night- 
dress, Jule went to the window. She 
put back the curtain and looked out. 
She located him, away up there on the 
topmost branch. His throat swelled 
with the music in it, his body swayed 
like that of a ballet dancer. Joyously, 
he trilled the clear, sweet notes. 

Jule’s face was radiant. She called 
the kiddies. There was no answer. She 
went to their rooms. Their beds were 
empty. She had an intuition—the sick 
mare, of course. She went back to her 


hee AMOR 1: pecan. 
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Standing in the stall was the dapple gray. 





she added, “I reckon the humane , 
ficer came and took her away.” 

“You mean he shot it, then to 
away th’ body?” 

“Why, yes, Babs, I reckon that’s it 

“No, he didn’t,” decidedly, from Boh 
“There ain’t no tracks nor nothin’ , 
a horse.being dragged. See,” pointiy 
to the road. 

“T didn’t think of that. In that ca 
the gravel would be disturbed. Ther 
would be tracks, of course.” . 

“There ain’t no hoof marks to sha 
where she walked to, nuther.” 

“The ground is so hard, Bobs, the 
wouldn’t show. But, honey, she neve 
walked away. She is dead. She m 
have died some time in the night. Sh 
couldn’t get well. What you gave he 
would have ki ” She bit off th 
word. It would be cruel—in after yea 
maybe, but not now. 

“Dead! Whistlin’ jack-rabbits! The 
what’s become of her body? If she’ 
dead, she couldn’t git away by hersel 
could she?” 

“IT don’t know, Bobs. 





It is a my 











By her side, standing on long, 


uwkward, wabbly legs, was a baby colt. 


room and looked out on the highway. 
They were there, all right. “What can 
they be doing?” she wondered. 

Up and down the highway they went, 
their eyes bent to the road. Here, 
there, everywhere, looking, looking, 
looking. “Something they have lost, I 
reckon,” and she reached for her fem- 
inalls. Into the bath she went. Ina 
few minutes she was out again, and 
fresh as a new blown rose. 

She ran downstairs and left the 
house by the front door. The kiddies 
were standing in the middle of the 
road, looking about them in a puzzled 
sort of a way. They saw her coming. 
Babs ran to meet her. “He’s gone, 
maw!” 

“He ain’t a he! He was a she, I tell 
you,” snapped Bobs. 

“What's gone, kiddies?” 

“Bobs’ mare, th’ one th’ gypsy guv 
him.” 

“Gone! Why, where could it have 
gone?” Then remembering the story, 
@s grandma and Aunt Milly had told it, 





tery to me. Here is Jimjams, maybe hé 
can explain.” 

“What’s up, maw, What are you d 
ing here at this time of day?” 

“It’s the mare, Jimjams. She’s gone. 

“Died, and someone hauled her of 
I reckon.” 

“But there are no tracks, Jimjams.’ 

“There ain’t, huh! Then I reckol 
she died of spontaneous combustion 
like that fellow Krook in ‘Bleai 
House.’ The turpentine the kids poured 
into her caught fire and caused the ga 
in her to explode.” 

“There isn’t even a grease spot here 
Jimjams. Krook left them, you know. 

“Search me, maw, if it wasn’t spoD 
taneous combustion ee 

“Aw, shet up, she’s gone. 
my horse, she wuz. He guv her to m 





fer keeps, an’ now the ornery cuss ha§ 


come and took her away again,” blub 
bered Bobs. 
“Don’t cry, honey.” 


day, when maw (Continued on page 36 
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Her arm was 
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Yellowston 
Park 


One Amazing Sight After Another! 


AVEL to WONDERLAND this summer—to Yellowstone 
National Park with its spectacular geysers, friendly wild 
animals, 3000 square miles of mountains and forests, cataracts,. 

lakes, waterfalls and the Grand Canyon, which is worth a trip 
around the world to see. Haven’t you always wanted to go to Yel- 
lowstone Park, to watch Old Faithful, to see the boiling waters of 
Mammoth Hot Springs Terraces? This is the travel experience 
and adventure of a lifetime! 


Western Vacations 


F you are thinking of a trip anywhere West, the Northern Pacific 
Railway will send you information, and free literature, very 
gladly and very promptly. 





For Western Travel Information Mail this Coupon to 
Books or trips Iam a Neil Baird, D. P. A., Northern 
interested in (4/) from Des Moines Pacific Ry. 
Portland 216 Equitable Building 
D Pacific Northwest {Seattle  $81-55 Des Majnes lowa 
O Rainier Park - - {Tacoma 81-55 , 
0 Mt. Baker National Forest - 81.55 
0 Yellowstone Park - - - - - - 54.60 Your name _.__.. 





() Dude Ranch Vacations $54.60 to 62.50 
0) Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) 59.34 
0 Inland Empire (Spokane) - - 76.30 
1) Alaska (Skagway) -- «+= - 171.55 
© Burlington Escorted Tours 

(all expense) - - $134.17 to 219.26 fe a ae 
0 Canadian Northwest - - - - 81.55 If 
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A Vacation Bargain with 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


$120 42 


All expenses, round-trip from Des Moines 


AKE your family with this congenial party of 

Wallaces’ Farmer editors and readers. A very 

special rate is offered to you. Everything has 
been planned and pre-arranged. Pay one lump sum 
—then there’s nothing to do but have a good time. 
A week’s tour, leaving Des Moines August 6th. 


The Trip Includes: 


Boating and Sightseeing in Twin Cities 
Baserecinmens a North Dakota 
Reception joux 

Dakota Bad Lands, Where Roosevelt Ranched 


Gallatin Valley and Visit to Largest Ranch in Montana 
Karst’s Dude 


Complete Tour of Yellowstone Park 


Montana Rockies 
Minnesota Lakes and Woods 


Nowhere Can Vacation Savings Buy More 


For information and reservations address 


John P. Wallace, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Northern Pacific Railway 


(274) 
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Contest Shows Possibilities of Judging Carcass Values 





placed after slaughter. 


Are breeders and feeders of the hogs that make the most. profitable 
careasses getting the right price for them? 
signed to stimulate the breeder to produce strains that turn out carcasses 
of value? At the judging contest at Ames last week, a Wallaces’ Farmer 
trophy was given to the contestant who could place a class of six hogs, 
on foot, as nearly as possible in the same order that the carcasses were 


Are hog show standards de- 











£ apes first effort to judge the value 
of hog carcasses on foot, staged at 
the lowa State College judging confer- 
ence, was only partially successful as 
far as the contestants were concerned. 
Probably no judging contest has been 
attempted in recent years that excited 
more comment and interest among the 
contestants than this one. Thirty-five 
attempted to place a class of six bar- 
rows in relation to their carcass value. 


while having a fairly good loin, was 
deficient in loin and bacon. 

It was evident that while the eye 
can be trained to determine the per- 
centage of ham, picnic shoulder and 
bacon, breeders will-have to depend 
upon some slaughter test to determine 
the progress made in the improvement 
of the quality of meat and the percent- 
age of loin. The comment of one ex- 
perienced judge was that, “It was evi- 





The placings of these experienced live- | dent that more attention should be 

stock men indicated that. with more | paid to the cuts and their value by 

study and attention to meat cuts and judges who are setting the types for 

their values, animals can be placed on the various breeds.” 

foot fairly successfully according to Mr. Wilbur Drake, a vocational agri- 

carcass value. cultural instructor of Morning Sun, 
The class of hogs was composed of lowa, won the Wallaces’ Farmer tro- 

Six hester White barrows weighing |! phy. Carl Kennedy, assistant secre- 
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tage of hams wa determining facts 
about 225 pounds. There were at least 
three types in the group carrying dif- 
ferent finish. 


In placing this group the contestants 
were given the wholesale price of 
hams. loins, bacon, fat back, picnic 
shoulders, Boston butts and trimmings. 
They were not only asked to give the 
placing of the animals but the total 
value of these cuts and their reasons 
for placing the animals the way they 
did. No one placed the class right 
and few placed over two animals cor- 
rectly. 

Most of the contestants placed the 
two best. animals at the top. One of 
these, a well finished barrow weighing 
247 pounds, who was placed first by 
nearly everyone, was found to be sec- 
ond when butchered. He had the poor- 
est loin and the lowest percentage of 
hams. This hog was able to place up 
only on dressing’ percentage... He was 
the kind of hog that has repeatedly 
been topping the market the past. few 
years, 

The hog that was placed first was a 
long, deep-sided individual with a fair 
finish. He proved to have a good per- 
centage of lean cuts of good quality 


meat. 
Lightest Hog Proved Surprise 


The surprise of the group was the 
lightest individual. He was under- 
tinished and apparently lacked qual- 
itv. All but a few placed him at. the 
bottom of the class. Upon butcher- 
ing this hog, the bacon was so poor 
that it was classed as lean trimmings 
with a penalty for a loss in skin, yet 
the loins and hams ran such a high 
percentage and of such good quality 
that he was placed third. 

These hogs were purchased of a 
prominent hog buying firm and the 
buyer remarked that he would be will- 
ing to pay more for this class of hogs 
than any other type, which would indi- 
cate that he realized the cutting ad- 
vantages of this type of animal. There 
little difference in two of the 
other hogs, but the one placed last, 


was 
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tary of agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa, 
second, and B. N. Stevenson, Ce- 
dar Rapids, and J. H. Packer, Mar- 
shalltown, tied for third place. 


Was 


The rotary hoe has proved to be a 
very valuable tool as a unit in modern 
power farming, being especially valua- 
ble for early power cultivation of corn 
until it is six or eight inches high. It 
has been found very essential to its 
proper operation that it be operated 








| have 





at a speed considerably greater than 


Hog Judging That Counts 


that of a team, preferably around 
three and one-half to four miles per 
hour. Most of the cases of dissatis- 
faction with this tool have been due to 
lack of speed. 





Solving Farm Problem 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think there are three questions 
that must be solved before farming 
will come back in the middle west to 
anything like a profitable business and 
bring farm land in demand. 

Taxes must be equalized so the 
farmer does not have to pay from 25 
to 35 per cent. of his income in taxes. 
Our legislature last winter should have 
done something along this line, but 
failed to do anything to lower taxes on 
farm property. On the other hand, they 
seemed more interested in increasing 
expenses and succeeded in doing so. 
There will have to be a raise in the 
levy for next year so we can get. no re- 
lief in that direction for two years. 

The next thing is for congress to 
pass a farm bill that will enable the 
farmer to get a price for farm com- 
modities in line with what he has to 
pay for what he buys and the pros- 
pects do not. look very favorable for 
that. 

Third, the farmer should plan his 
crops so as to produce as little sur- 
plus as possible of any crop, and I 
think Wallaces’ Farmer is invaluable 
in assisting in this, and it is as im- 
portant a help as he can have. 

S. C. HILL. 


Unknown Master 
Farmers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading over the article in the 
May 24 issue, “What. Kind of Men Are 
Master Farmers?’ I am _ wondering 
what the real definition of the phrase 
is. Of course, I realize every one can 
not fill that place; but I wonder how 
many of the Master Farmers would 
reached that place entirely by 
their own efforts? If you will notice 
the phrase, “Nine out of the fifteen 
live on farms that in all were farmed 
by parents,” ete. 

Who will deny that they had a lift, 
big or little tho it be, which was a big 
boost? The papers are full of works 
of men in such stations, but what 
about the young farmer who starts 
with little or no capital and yet man- 





| 


| been. 


ages to keep going? You do not he 
about him, only in the expresgj 
“send the poor farmer to town.” 
How often you hear the remark a 
er reading articles on Master Farme 
“It’s uo use to try to do like they , 
for I haven’t anyone behind me.” yw, 
can’t we hear some about the fary 
who, tho not. making a big show, g 
ceeds in getting on his feet, for 
encouragement of thousands of yoy 
farmers who are situated as he } 
Many worthy young farme 


| would be encouraged and made to re; 





ize that they are not the only on 
who have had their battles alone. 
‘ SUBSCRIBER, 
Howard County, Iowa. 





Lamb Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in Wallaces’ Farmer of June 
an article on sheep raising. I have te 
ewes that gave birth to twenty lam} 
and all are living. There were ty 
sets of triplets, two singles and g; 
pairs of twins. The first pair wa 
born March 8. I sold six that ave 
aged seventy-seven pounds on June jf 
If anybody can beat that, please | 
me know. 

FOREST HUTTON, 

Delaware County, Iowa. 


IN ANY 1OWAY TOWN 


“How did you people like the film lag 
night?” 

“Oh, it was wonderful! We found ; 
parking place in the same block.” 


HARNESS TRACTOR 
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Caswell Binder Hitches cut the corners 

square and clean. 

Caswell Extension Steering Controls 

drive from the seat of the implement or binder. 
For all biaders and tractors. Save one man’s 


time. Harvest more quickly. Warranted to 
give satisfaction. For information write 


CASWELL MFG. CO., Dept. W, Cherokee, lows 















WE PAY FREIGHT 
WRITE FOR LOW PRICES 
Made in four sizes. Best mate 
rial and construction. Prompt 
shipments. Write for circular and low delivered 
Prices before you buy. 


Breeders Supply Company, councit Bluitis, towa. 











Arwar™er Kenr 
RADIO 
NEW BATTERY SET! 





Screen-Grid 


Electro-Dynamic 
Greatest Improvement in Years! 


HEAR IT—SEE IT—READY NOW! 
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Why 400 “Extra Dry” 
SHELL Gasoline 


rners 


- is packed with power 


nder. 
an’s 
, 


d to 
SHELL 
ORDINARY 400 
lowa GASOLINE CASOLINE EXTRA ORT 
INCLUDES TAKES ONLY 
THIS THIS 














Shell Refining takes 
only the gasoline from 
the crude oi 


in tts erp 


Driving a few miles to the Fourth of 
July picnic, or a thousand miles on a long 
tour—you have a right to know before 
you start that your car will perform in the 
proper holiday spirit—that there won't 
be any trouble to spoil your fun, and that 
you will enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Thousands of automobilists have found 
one motor fuel—400 “Extra Dry” Shell 
Gasoline—which is ideal for holidays and 
workdays . . . which always acts right at 
the right time, providing smooth, sure 
motoring with every gallon. 


Quick get-away when you want it... 
an obedient rush of power when you need 
it... staying quality to give you full 
mileage ... and a new free- 
dom from slow starts, faulty 


Whip Carbon Trouble 
With Shell Motor Oil 


Shell Motor Oil forms only a acgiaiite 


amount of carbon. And that 
soft, fluffy and non-fouling . 
that blows away with exhaust gases. 


ittle is 
. the kind 


Ly WOR 


carburetion, lazy pick-up and lack of full 





engine power. 

You discover when you use it that 
Shell 400 “Extra Dry” is quick-firing as 
a Minute Man—dependable as nightfall. 
Regular users look upon it as a declaration 
of independence from lazy motor car 
performance. 


Shell 400 “‘Extra Dry” Gasoline is a 
premium motor fuel in everything but 
price. In fact, the petroleum industry 
generally agrees that gasoline refined to 
such high specifications has a right to 
command _a higher price—but it costs 
you no more. 


STOP AT THE SIGN OF THE SHELL 


Shell Petroleum Corporation 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Let the Shell Lubrication Chart be your 
guide. The familiar yellow and red serv- 
ice stations are convenient everywhere. 


Road Maps, FREE 


Ask the Shell representative 
in your neighborhood or the 
nearest Shell dealer for up-to- 
the-minute Shell Road Maps. 
Any state you want, 
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‘ DRy” 


GASOLINE 


Ought to cost more 
but it doesn’t! 
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SASOLINE «+ » MOTOR OIL +--+ » KEROSENE» + » TRACTOR OIL. + » GREASES 
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h a thunderstorm raging in the valley | itinerary. We stopped at Euclid Rp ut 
° N E 7 uth nd West | below. Clamber up a gleaming snow- | park, in Cleveland, and had a yisited 
ort 9 ast, O a | drift, and see if snow-balling in mid- | time bathing in Lake Erie. This ball 28 
(Continued from Page 4) | summer isn’t more exciting than in| probably the best equipped campj 
' 
| 





winter. These are some of the things | park in the world. Any corn belt fa Otto 


county, Iowa, had planned such a trip. | park. We spent one perfect day at | out thru a short tunnel to the base @ down 
But it isn’t easy to desert an Iowa farm | Horseshoe falls, where a roaring river | the falls, where you get an impressiqim with 
in midsummer, and it was not until 


for the Devil’s Tower still stands so 
steep that it seems impossible that 
anyone could get up or down. However, 





yeurs ago, on the prairies of north- | ty to see within walking distance, how- | we did as we followed our route thru | er will enjoy the sight of the yiggg nesota, 
eastern Wyoming, were pursued by a | ever, or horses or donkeys can be hired the Rockies. yards on the rolling terrain oy on the 
bear. The maidens fell upon their | for those so inclined. One can stand “Crossing the continental divide at | south shore of the lake. Vineya “On 
knees and prayed the Manitou to save | lots more walking there than in the | Berthoud pass, we drove up the range predominate there, just as corn tie summe 
them. Just as the bear was about to | mid-west. | and entered Rocky Mountain National | do in Iowa. Crater 
leap upon them, the earth upon which | “We stayed only two days, but next | Park. It was marvelous! On Milner “We were delighted with NiagsMm Orego! 
they knelt rose swiftly into the air, | time—and if I go to California again | pass, we stopped to enjoy a magnifi- | falls. We got a real thrill out of tam that W 
and as the bear fell back, his claws there will be a next time—I shall set | cent view of the ranges stretching away | ing the Cave of the Winds trip. Tyg inentl; 
made great scratches down the side | apart two weeks for the Yosemite.” to the west, while we built a fire and | trip starts from Goat island, whic, ™ the ot! 
of the tower. The Manitou had saved ——— | roasted steak for dinner, and then | between the American and the Ca “We 
them. Whether the maidens ever got | Camping in the Rockies! For along | climbed on over the divide and fol- | dian falls. You descend a shaft in gas We 
back to earth again, 1 do not know, | time, Ardith L. Emmons, of Poweshiek | lowed Fall river road down into Estes | electrically lighted cave, and then wag at an | 


dashes itself into silvery spray as it | that can not be obtained elsewhere gm sight | 








the bear’s seratches on the side prove 1927 that this family dream finally be- | tumbles down over its rocky bed. | the height and the mighty volume gM sunris 
the story. came a reality. She writes: } “Reluctantly, then, we left the moun- | the water. You also get ‘soused’ 20 “Th 

“The Devil’s Tower must be seen to “Words can not convey the feeling | tains by way of Big Thompson canyon, | and plenty by the mist and the shim it see! 
be believed. It is within easy driving | of awe and inspiration that comes to | and took the homeward trail. Our va- | ing water as it falls. I am sure thy into it 
distance of the Black Hills, and tho. one as he views for the first time those | cation had been successful beyond our | you will enjoy this unique shower bat the e¢ 
not on the beaten path toward the | giant snow-capped peaks that tower | fondest dreams.” as the management provides the exigm there 
west, it is well worth the short drive | majestically into the clouds. If you — + Clothing needed. foot-pé 
it takes to get within sight of it. It | have never visited the mountains, plan Fred Leipold, of Wabash county, IIli- “There are other side trips and magum edge. 


rises above the surrounding country | to go soon and see them for yourself. | nois, traveled east to find the place he | points of interest about Niagara. Yq utes t 
hundreds of feet, and is visible for | Camp for a while on the shore of the | would like to see again. He says: will witness a scene of indescribahim top. W 
miles. It is as if a giant pillar support- | Mountain lake, for trout await you “I’d especially like to tell my friends | beauty after nightfall, when the jg and h 
ing the heavens had broken, leaving | and beavers and wild deer are at home. of my vacation trip to Niagara falls. mination of many color combinatiggim aWay- 
the base standing. From a distance, it Follow a winding foot-path; see how | This was my first real camping tour, is projected on the falls by powertgm There 


seems to rise up out of the trees, but it lures you on and on. Climb amoun- and we got a lot of enjoyment out of | electric lights. Do not miss this sp rim 0! 
if you ford the Belle Fourche river to tain, and from its sun-lit peak watch | selecting equipment and arranging the cial feature. groun 
9 3 ea : maces — There 








get a nearer view, you find that its 








base is hidden by huge stone blocks. in the 
Ove’ these you may climb until you can 2 
are a third of the way up, but from “Aly 
there on the ascent is impossible to after 
ordinary folks. Park 7 
“IT have seen many natural wonders, There 
including those of Yellowstone, but the chipm 
Devil's Tower is the only one of which differs 
my mind refuses to accept the scien- | Some 
tific explanation. Even tho the forma: hundr 
tion is distinctly volcanic, I wonder 
why it didn’t flow over a bit, why those 
deep seratches down its side, if the Whi 
bear didn’t make them. After all, the count} 
Indian explanation does sound faintly tion s 
feasible. you W 
“At any rate, if you are going west, of a 
you will never regret taking a half day writes 
to drive up from Sun Dance to see it. nat i 
If you do as I did, you will be so in- | most ¢ 
terested in pondering its monstrous ever | 
bulk and its probable origin that you Kentu 
will sit and look at it and wonder until four ¢ 
your half-day is more than gone. But and 4. 
you will always be glad you went to | 2,300 1 
see it, and every so often, when you | of ter 
go harking back, you will take a min- main 
ute or two off to ponder the momen- | kuk ¢ 
tous question of its being.” | home 
—— nut fi 
“When tourists returning from Cali- at Sy 
fornia admit they have not visited the You Want Mor Th P healt! 
' e an ower Frene 





Yosemite valley, as most of them must, 
. John Deere Tractor Plows furnished Down 


I feel as.if they have missed the most | ion aeeiete akatens tpedanesuetartnane st ; 
thrillingly glamorous trip that Califor- great strength, long life, light draft, In t e ractor ou uy ot 
me 


nia has to offer,” Ethel L. Wilson, of and good work. og 
aheeeepibenicangi-d-Hebich<eapendiegel You want plenty of power for the jobs you have to do, but MM ine 1, 
Rp arsenate ng you want more than power. The old fashioned steam engine If int" 
and not more expensive than any other | has surplus power but for general farm work it is a failure. Hodg 
trip of ike beats Chap alt ak aeons: | _ You want balanced power—power at low costs for fuel, for Cave 
as any ticket allows, and take the train | oil, for maintenance; you want power combined with durability “W 
or motor to the valley. The trip by | —with long life. You want a tractor that is simple, that is carry 
train takes one past the scenes of early easy to understand; easy to operate; easy to keep in good ~ 

orel 


running order. 

















mining activities, and many of the tal 
7 : : 2 . ‘ : stali 
chimneys of the miners’ cabins are still It’s a combination of all of these features that gives you " ‘ i 
a0 ps ° ° ° ° )\ 
standing, to fire the imagination with balanced power—a tractor that you can put to the most “ 4 
pictures of that historic and romantic | : profitable use more days during the year and for more years, Sientt 
time. Pick your corn this year with a John t1 cha 
“Upon reaching the valley, one can tacit atl baie ence? 9 . : og 
pon ree alley, ‘ Balanced power is responsible for the sensational success ful tt 
choose between an expensive hotel and f th hn D . : 5 ‘ 
Sasa” ik Naas deme ck me 4 of the John Deere tractor on farms—it gives its thousands of to ( 
tents, well furnished and cared for and | users everything they want in a tractor. It makes their cause 
conveniently located to the dining- | investment extra profitable. ae 4 
room, the writing-room and the loung- | Get all the facts—ask your John Deere dealer for the W 
ing-room. It is reasonably priced and | names of John Deere tractor owners—make it a point to talk =p 
aimateuiaiiie. to them—let these men answer every question in your mind. gee 
“No one can describe the Ydésemite. You are sure to want this money-making power out on your faa 
The magnificent mountains which look farm. oom 
near e t : re alis 3 
é enough o touch; the waterfalls HERE’S AN INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET ow 
everywhere one looks; the swift little “ : ” ; 
anny ki int Shirl ns What the Neighbors Say” was written by nearly 100 John Deere our ¢ 
river. breaking into whirlpools and The John Deere General Purpose Tractor owners. hey tell in their own words a most convincing, not I 
rapids: lovely Mirror lake—all should Tractor for the row crop farmer—a unbiased fact-story of the John Deere Tractor. Write today to John ; 
, : : 4 ji tractor of standard design that plants Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet XE-245 home 
xe seen, for no picture ever made can and cultivates three rows at a time and Many 
give an adequate idea of their wonder does all farm work equally well within gr 











TRE ? ti its power range. Has four sources of N DE such 
and beauty. power—drawbar, belt, power take-off 308 ERp & 
“Big motors are leaving frequently and power lift which raises planter, 
s : : cultivator and other equipment. Pr: 
for tours of the valley, trips to the more MOLINE 
MOL iLL awar 


distant scenes, or to the big trees of 
the Mariposa Redwoods. There is plen- THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE ‘FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT. To 
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“we returned via Canada to Detroit; 
yisited some factories and a big league 
ball game—then home, sweet home.” 





Otto Wetter, of Redwood county, Min- 
nesota, also chose a spot of beauty over 
on the western coast. He writes: 

“On our trip to the Pacific coast, last 
summer, we think the side trip up to 
Crater Lake National Park, near Bend, 
Oregon, was the one thing of interest 
that will always stand out more prom- 
inently in our minds than most any of 
the other scenes. 

“We arrived there just at sunset, and 
as we stood on the rim of Crater lake, 
at an altitude of 4,438 feet, and looked 
down at the water 1,000 feet below, 
with a depth of 2,000 feet, it was a 
sight that could only be equaled by the 
sunrise on the following morning. 

“The water is as clear as glass, and 
it seemed as tho one could look down 
into it for miles. We found snow along 
the edge of the water when we were 
there in August. There are numerous 
foot-paths leading down to the water’s 
edge, and it takes about forty-five min- 
utes to make the descent. From the 
top. we watched a man in a row-boat, 
and he looked like a large fly so far 
away. It is six miles across the lake. 
There is a good auto road around the 
rim of the lake, as well as good camp 
grounds, a lodge, and a_ postoffice. 
There is a small, inactive volcano out 
in the lake, which has a crater. One 
can go down into it. 

“Almost the first thing that we saw 
after entering Crater Lake National 
Park was a mother bear and two cubs. 
There were lots of timber squirrels and 
chipmunks and hosts of wild-flowers, 
different from any that we have here. 
Some of the pine trees were over two 
hundred feet high.” 





While Mrs. Carl N. Kennedy, of Polk 
county, Iowa, does not limit her vaca- 
tion story to any one particular place, 
you will all be interested in her story 
of a camping trip in the east. She 
writes: 

“The most interesting, as well as the 
most educational vacation that we have 
ever taken was a camping trip thru 
Kentucky and Tennessee. There were 
four of us, my husband, our small son 
and daughter, and myself. We covered 
2,300 miles at a cost of $125, in a period 
of ten days. On the way down, the 


main points of interest were the Keo- | 
the | 


kuk dam, across the Mississippi; 
home of Lineoln, with its original wal- 
nut furnishings, and the state capitol 
at Springfield, Illinois; the famous 
health resort, with its glass dome, at 
French Lick, Indiana; the Churchill- 
Downs race track and other points of 
interest in Louisville, Kentucky; the 
home where Stephen Foster wrote ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home,’ at Bardstown; 





the log cabin where Lincoln was born, | 


and the spring which still flows at 
Hodgenville, 
Cave City. 

“We took a trip thru Mammoth Cave, 
carrying oil lanterns (women, wear 
your knickers); we felt like real ex- 
plorers. At Onyx cave, the colorful 
stalactites and stalagmites are lighted 
up by electricity. 

“At Nashville, we went thru the 
capitol and the home of Andrew Jack- 
son. Some consider this more beauti- 
ful than Mount Vernon. The drive on 
to Chattanooga was interesting, be- 
cause so many battles of the Civil war 
were fought near here. 

“We then went to Gatlinburg, Ten- 
hessee, which is at the edge of Smoky 
Mountain National Park. This country 
is the.most beautiful of all, and very 
Primitive. Some of its log cabins are 
Still in use. 

“When we got back into Iowa where 
our corn fields line the roads, we could 
not help but feel glad that this is our 
home, even tho we do not have so 
Many points of historic interest nor 
such beautiful mountains.” 





Prizes for the best 
awarded as follows: 
To Ralph L. Longly, of Poweshiek 


letters were 


and the cave up from 


| county, 





BOWES SEAL 





On That Vacation When you have a can of this 


Take This With You 


You don’t even need to carry a knife. Your patch is ready-cut for you, finished 
with a keen bevel that makes it stick quicker—and hold longer. It’s the feather- 
edge bevel that does the trick—curing the patch to the tube with the first few 


revolutions of the wheel. For sale by good automotive dealers—everywhere. 


new ready-cut, keen-beveled, 
Bowes Seal Fast Tire Patch in 
your car—a puncture becomes 


but an incident in the trip. 


BOWES SEAL FAST CORPORATION * INDIANAPOLIS 

















Here is a portrait of 
the ready-cut Bowes 
Seal Fast Tire Patch. 
You don’t even need 
a knife when you 
patch a tube. That 
thin edge cures itself 
to the tube—almost 
instantly. 





The Complete Repair Kit 


~READY-CUT* 
BEVELED PATCHES 


“WES “Srat-FasTr CORPORAT™ | 


— 


a Ne 


READY CUT 


TIRE PATCH 








county, Iowa, goes first place, with a 


| 


and properly take care of pullets, he 


prize of $10, for his story of the re- | believes. 


gion beyond Duluth. 

Second place, with a prize of $5, was 
given to W. L. Peters, of Fayette coun- 
ty. His interesting tales of the upper 
Mississippi, with its historical back- 
ground, make Iowa mean just a little 
more. 

Third place, with a prize of $3, goes 
to Miss Effie Smith, of King county, 
Washington, for the charming story of 
her vacations “tucked away in the 
Black Hills.” 

Fourth place, with a $2 prize, was 
given to Ethel L. Wilson, of Mitchell 
Towa. She tells us of the 
Yosemite valley. 

All other vacation letters printed re- 
ceived $1. 


Fall Eggs Prices Good 


Farmers and poultrymen are facing 
highly promising prospects for the sale 
of eggs this fall and winter, in the 
opinion of H. H. Alp, of the University 
of Illinois. Hatches this past spring 
have been both later and poorer than 
last year. This probably will mean 
late maturing pullets and a scarcity 
of fall and early winter eggs. It there- 
fore should pay well this year to feed 








Neglect in developing pullets is the 


| biggest reason for the failure to get 


fall and winter eggs. Pullets which 
have not had feed and attention dur- 
ing the growing period, particularly 
during July and August, have little 
chance to lay early. 

“It is a too common idea that pul- 
lets can pick up much of what they 
need in the way of feed. However, the 
cheapest. system is to fecd them well 
while they are growing. Good feed- 
ing, among other things, helps to build 
up resistance to disease. 


“While undeveloped pullets are one | 


of the chief reasons for failure to get 
fall and winter eggs, there are other 
factors which cut profits. Among 
these are disease, worms and other 
parasites, late housing, overcrowded 
houses, poor houses and, in some in- 
stances, skimpy feeding in the fall and 
winter. 

“The importance of high egg pro- 
duction is. revealed in the summary 
which has just. been made of records 
kept last year by 261 flock owners in 
all parts of the state who cooperated 
with the college in the flock record 
project. The average for all these 


| flocks was 123 eggs a hen. In contrast, 








only 
than 


the poorest one-third averaged 
111 eggs a hen, or sixteen less 
the best. 

“This was reflected in the profits. 
For all the flocks, the average profit 
on each hen was $1.07. However, the 
best one-third of the flocks paid profits 
of $2.45 a hen, while the poorest one- 
third lost an average of 32 a 
hen.” 


cents 


Faster Sod Plowing 


Tests conducted at the Iowa 
College indicate that extreme sharp- 
ness of plowshares has very little ef- 
fect on plow draft in ordinary plowing. 
In tough sod. however, dull shares do 
increase draft very much, where the 
average draft of a 14-inch plow, work- 
ing five inches deep, was 740 pounds, 
while with the edge dulled to one- 
eighth inch, but with other conditions 
the same, the draft was increased to 
881 pounds. This is an increase of 19 
per cent, due to dull shares, in alfalfa 
sod. It was also found that a sharp 
share helped the plow greatly to pene- 
trate hard ground. Hence, for ordinary 
spring plowing, only the point need be 
kept sharp, while for plowing sod or 
in hard soil, it is important that both 
point and share be kept sharp. 
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Make these Savings 
on your Insurance 


Here are three important points where Mutual Co- 
operation means real economy on insurance that is 
safe, sound and reliable. 


1. Fire and Lightning Insurance 


The dependable county mutuals are organized especially to 
provide such protection. To cover your needs, see the 
Secretary or a Director of your county mutual. 


2. Automobile Insurance 


A sound policy against liability, fire, theft and property 
damage is particularly necessary under the new Iowa laws. 
If your car is not completely covered, by all means write 


Allied Mutual Automobile Association 
WESLEY JOHNSON, Secretary 
909 Hubbell Bldg., 


3. Tornado and Windstorm 
Insurance 


A vital protection to your farm income. For reliable pro- 
tection, square treatment and low cost, farmers have learned 
to depend on 


THE IOWA MUTUAL 
TORNADO INSURANCE ASS’N. 


J. B. Herriman, President H. F. Gross, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines, lowa 


Secretary 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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The finest Spices 
make a, big difference 
€* Glavor 
















Preserves! Spices!—the season is again here and 
your efforts—make them count by using choice 
spices in your winter delicacies. Choice spices like 
anything else nature grows, have the finest flavor 
and tang. 


Try Tone’s Spices and you 
will always choose them. 











Saigon * 
innamon 





TONE BROS., DES MOINES 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


Y WALLACE 


= 





Except 


the quarterly reviews. 








when announcement fs made to the contrary, thése expositions of tne Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight coanges a8 may occa 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each {ssue of Wallaces’ Farmer {sa copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo) Lesson must not be repro- 
— by any other paper until special! written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not siways apply to 











Ezekiel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 7, 1929. Ezekiel, 1:1-3; 3:1-273 
8;1-4;  11:22-25; 24:15-24; 33:30-33. 
Printed—Ezekiel, 3:4-11; 24:15-18.) 


“And he said unto me, Son of man, 
go, get thee unto the house of Israel, 
and speak with my words unto them. 
(5) For thou art not sent to a people 
of a strange speech and of a hard lan- 
guage, but to the house of Israel; (6) 
not to many people of a strange speech 


and of a hard language, whose words 
| thou canst not understand. Surely, had 


| thee; 





; to them of the captivity, 


I sent thee to them, they would have 
hearkened unto thee. (7) But the 





house of Israel will not hearken unto | 


for they will not hearken unto 
me: for all the house of Israel are of 
a hard forehead and of a stiff heart. 
(8) Behold, I have made thy face hard 
against their faces, and thy forehead 
‘hard against. their foreheads. (9) As 
an adamant harder than flint have I 
made thy forehead: fear them not, 
neither be dismayed at their looks, 
though they be a rebellious house. (10) 
Moreover he said unto me, Son of man, 
all my words that I shall speak unto 
thee receive in thine heart, and hear 
with thine ears. (11) And go, get. thee 
unto the chil- 
dren of thy people, and speak unto 
them, and tell them, Thus saith the 
Lord God; whether they will hear, or 


whether they will forbear. 





“Also the word of Jehovah came un- 
to me, saying, (16) Son of man, be- 
hold, I take away from thee the desire 
of thine eyes with a stroke: yet nei- 
ther shalt thou mourn nor weep, nei- 
ther shall thy tears run down. (17) 
Sigh, but not aloud, make no mourn- 
ing for the dead, bind thy headtire up- 
on thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy 
feet, and cover not thy lips, and eat 


| 





| world better. 
| speaking terms with God and do any- 
thing else. 


not the bread of men. (18) So I spake | 


unto the people in the morning: and 
at even my wife died; and I did in the 
morning as I was commanded.” 





In 626 B. C., the Seythian barbari- 
ans broke thru the passes of the Cau- 
casus, fell upon the Medes and defeat- 
ed them. They swept across the Eu- 
phrates and poured into northern Pal- 
estine, followed down the coast, intent 
on Egypt. They got as far as the Phi- 
listines, when for some reason they 
were either forced or induced to go 
back. Jerusalem and Judea had es- 
caped this terror as by a miracle. That 
Scythian invasion brought about a 
great reform in Judah, for two reasons. 
The Assyrians were so badly shaken 
by this invasion that they had their 
work cut out for them at home and no 
time at all to devote to Judah. That 


| gave Josiah an opportunity to carry 


out his program. This miraculous de- 
liverance from the Scythians gave all 
Israel incentive for the outpouring of 
their hearts to God. In 608 B. C., while 
Assyria and Babylon were fighting it 
out, Necho, of Egypt, determined to 
visit the land between the rivers and 
conquer them both. He proposed to 
lead his army thru Judah. Josiah chal- 
lenged his progress, was defeated and 
slain. Judah became tributary to 
Egypt. In 607 Nineveh fell before the 
Medes and Babylonians, and Assyria 
suddenly and completely dropped out 
of history; so completely that within 
a hundred years she was entirely for- 
gotten, even the sites of her cities lost. 
The history of her people never was 
recovered till the nineteenth century. 
Nebuchadnezzar, conqueror of Assy- 
ria, met Necho, king of Egypt, at Car- 
shemish, on the Euphrates, and defeat- 
ed him. Judah became tributary to 





) 
Babylon. In 597, the king of Judah, 
bolstered up by promises from Egypt, 
attempted to revolt from Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar came with switft 
vengeance defeated them, took the 
king and the ruling classes and trans- 
ported them to Babylon. Among them 
was Ezekiel, who receives his commis- 
sion as told in the second chapter of 
Ezekiel. 


Back there in Mesopotamia, 600 B. 
C., it was a page of sacred history. 
Were we to relate the incidents of the 
Washington and Genoa conferences in 
1922 A. D., it would be technically 
known as a page of profane history. 
One wonders why. Is it because away 
back there some men were filled with 
the Spirit of God and became real in- 
ternational leaders? Is that what made 
history then sacred? If someone back 
there was able to find a thread of rea- 
son running thru their chaos, can’t 
someone today find a thread of reason 
running thru our chaos? It still ought 
to be possible to write a page of sacred 
history in this year of our Lord. This 
prophet who saw God beside the river 
Chebar somehow got hold of the 
threads of history. 


He discovered that God has a great, 
brooding purpose for the world. “Son 
of man, I send thee unto the children 
of Israel.” All Israel ought to have 
known that God has a purpose for the 
world, but Israel had lost the sense of 
that purpose. Ezekiel rediscovered it, 
and he did it simply by discovering 
God. Nobody can have any intimate 
contact with God and be in any doubt 


| that He has a purpose for the world. 


That is why any man who has looked 
God in the face always goes and 
tackles some job that will make the 
You just can’t be on 


It isn’t always possible to discover 
that purpose by the study of current 
events. That is what ‘put Israel off 
the track. Frankly, in the time of Eze- 
kiel, in the train of events that landed 
him an exile in Babylon, God’s purpose 
seemed to be lacking. No king could 
have been moved by higher motives, 
probably, than Josiah when. he threw 
himself in the way of Necho. But he 
suffered exactly the same fate as Bel- 
gium. The disastrous results of that 
encounter seemed to crush the faith of 
the people. God didn’t seem to care 
what happened to the army of Israel. 
The conscienceless nations who had no 
faith and no compunctions seemed to 
be getting along the best. The very 
nation whose faith was in God was 
weak and defenseless. It wasn’t by 
piecing together these current events 
that Ezekiel discovered the purpose of 
God for the world. He discovered that 
purpose by discovering God. 

We know now that God did have a 
purpose then. The Ezekiel who proph- 
esied in Babylon and the Jeremiah who 
prophesied at the same time in Jeru- 
salem were right. That is exactly why 
their prophecies endured, and why 
their study has furnished inspiration 
to every age. The world purpose has 
turned out to be a much more glorious 
one even thaa the prophets understood 
—but it has had its realization so far 
because men like these prophets 
grasped something of it and then com- 
pelled people to believe in it. If God 
had a purpose for the world back in 
589 B. C., He has never abandoned it. 
He still has a purpose for the world. 
There is a bigger factor in the world’s 
future than international politics or 
than international politicians. It is 
the eternal purpose of God; and we 
discover that there is such a purpose 
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py discovering that there is such a 
sod. 

Ezekiel discovered that man is the 
architect of history, but the law is 
‘od's. This was the message: “When 
tsay to the wicked that he shall sure- 
y die, he shall die in his iniquity. If 
ne repent. from his iniquity, he shall 
live. Likewise, a righteous man if he 
turn from his righteousness to work 
iniquity, he also shall surely die.” 

Now that. sounds like a very individ- 
nal message, but circumstances really 
invested it with a very national signifi- 
cance. In those days a man’s religious 
life was linked close to his nation and 
his nation close to his religious life. 
The folks who were exiled in Babylon 
pelieved in the purpose of God; but a 
a that. had mostly, or exclusive- 
y, to do with Israel. When the clouds 
of disaster gathered thick in the sky, 
they said, “God wil not desert his na- 
tion, it can not be destroyed.” When 
dangers threatened Jerusalem, pre-em- 
inently the city of God, they said, “It 
can not be destroyed, for the purpose 
of God guarantees it.’”’ They would not 
see that their own sins had compelled 
the destruction of God’s city. A right- 
nation has done an evil thing 
shall surely die. That is the 
that Ezekiel had to burn into 
those Israelites who 
It is not. strange that 
he found them “of a hard forehead and 
of a stiff heart.’”” And it was very nec- 
essary that God should say to His mes- 
senger, “Behold I have made thy face 
hard against their faces, and thy fore- 
head hard against their foreheads.” To 
men who would not believe him, Eze- 
kiel proclaimed the fact that Jerusa- 
lem would be destroyed, and destroyed 
because of the sins of Israel. Finally 
the news comes to this colony of Israel 
in Babvlon that Jerusalem is destroyed. 
Then to this colony convicted of sin 
and plunged into hopeless gloom, Eze- 
kiel comes with messages of healing 
and cheer, preparing them for the re- 
turn. 

So let us not miss the great truth 
that looks at ais across the centuries 
out of this little side current of world 
history. There is a great, brooding 
purpose of God over the world, but 
man is the architect of history. He 
may plan it like an architect plans a 
building. He may plant a _ republic 
here, a monarchy there. He may spin 
his webs of diplomacy. He may cun- 
ningly construct his balances of pow- 
er. He may set the whole world up ac- 
cording to his liking: but—and this is 
avery important. and forceful “but’— 
there is one thing he must always re- 
member. The law under which he must 
work is God’s. The reputation of the 
architect does not rest entirely upon 
the outside appearance of his building. 
There are more vital tests. Is it adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which it was con- 
structed, and is it safe? Will the roof 
hold up or will it cave in? For always 
there is a law of gravitation. Now the 
architect does not make that. law, but 
he never dares to forget it for a sec- 
ond. It determines his foundation, the 
angle of his walls, the supports of his 
roof. He never dreams of defying that 
law or taking chances with it, for 
he knows that it will be always and in- 
evitably working. The architect who 
sins against the law of gravitation will 
surely see his structure in ruins about 
him. 

Now, man is the architect of history, 
but he is not the architect of the laws 
of history. The law is God’s. The law 
of gravitation in history is righteous- 
ness. It is always there and it is al- 
Ways working and always finally tri- 
umphant. It will ultimately destroy 
any structure which defies it. It is 
written that the wicked shall surely 
die, and no philosophy of mind or force 
of matter has ever been able to erase 
the writing. It is quite possible for a 
modern nation to drop out of history 
with the suddenness and the complete- 
hess of Assyria of old. It all depends 
on how we build it: God has a great, 
beneficent plan for the world, but we 
can send the world to hell if we so 
choose, like we did in 1914-1618. Such 
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&: Mother - 


youre Some Housekeeper! 


AN’S tribute to the woman who knows how to keep her 
home clean. To her, cleanliness means not only absence of 
dirt, but freedom from flies, mosquitoes, moths, bed bugs, roaches, 
ants. She says, “Insects are dirty. They carry disease. I won’t 
have them!” 


He says, with a smile and a pat on the back, “Some housekeeper!” 


Spray clean-smelling Flit. The vapor is harmless to humans and 


Most People Prefer 
FLIT—Becausez 


Le Ic kills quicker. 


2 It is guaranteed to kill 
* household insects, 
or money back. 


3 It repels insects out- 
doors. 


4 Its vapor does not 
® stain. 


5 It has a pleasant, clean 
* smell. 


6. It is the largest selling 
insecticide in the 
world. 


, » It is easy to use, espe- 
cially with the inex- 
pensive Flit sprayer. 


8. It is absolutely harm- 
less to people — per- 
fectly safe to use 
around children. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING remot, 


to get rid of insects, all the world 
over. Get the yellow can with the 
black band and the handy sprayer 
today. 





Flit is the easy way—the modern 
way—the way most people prefer 


stainless, but it is guaranteed to kill household insects or money 
back. It kills moths. Spray it into cracks and crannies to get the 
crawlers and their eggs, too. Use it outdoors to repel insects. Take 
it with you hunting. No home is clean that has insects in it. 


Be sure you get Flit—and 
in handy Flit sprayer 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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things as war happen in God’s world 
because men persist in putting up so- 
cial structures according to the laws 
of hatred, narrowness, bigotry, selfish- 
ness, greed. It is because men will 
keep putting sin into the structure that 
the law of righteousness keeps pulling 
it down. When the structure falls, hu- 


man lives are crushed out and the 
world is flooded with tears and an- 
guish. 


He discovered also that we have a 
very personal responsibility in all this. 
Whatever other duties a watchman 
may have, he must always sound the 
warning. His responsibility is thrust 
home in this significant .sentence, 
“Their blood will I require at your 
hand.” But what did this man owe to 
Israel that such a weight of responsi- 
bility should descend upon him? Not 
much. He merely knew the truth, and 
the rest he owed to God. That is why 
he stood, like a man, for the truth in 





those dark days, till men came against 
their wills to see the truth. (Even the 
mourning over the death of his wife 
had to give place to the prophet’s 
mourning over the calamity befalling 
his nation.) 

We do have a personal responsibility 
for putting the truth of God into hu- 
man relations, but it is a responsibility 
that a vast host of Christians seem to 
have forgotten. So many people these 
days have their names on a church reg- 
ister somewhere, they have almost for- 
gotten where, and seem to think they 
have performed their whole duty when 
they make a living, keep their families 
and have some pleasure, but contribute 
nothing in particular to the righteous- 
ness of a city, the integrity of a nation, 
or the safety of a world. As Christian 
people, we need to discover our lost 
sense of responsibility. 
lesson 


(Note—This deals with a 





Scripture text not covered by Mr. Hen- 
ry Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by the Rev. W. P. McCormick) 


LMOST all of our house plants ben- 

efit by a rest out of doors during 
the summer. Ferns and other shade 
loving plants should not be set in the 
full sun. A protected spot where there 
is not. too much wind is the most de- 
sirable place. The pots may be 
plunged in the soil, or in ashes or 
sand, or the plants themselves can be 
taken out of the pots and set right in 
the open ground. This latter is not de- 
sirable in the case of ferns, which 
really should be so situated that they 
can be removed to the house during 


| the times of severe rains, storms and 


winds. 

Paint the inside of bureau drawers 
instead of lining them with paper; it 
makes cleaning easier. 
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—all kinds of corn 
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Built Low—Narrow— 
No Side Draft 


toe Massey-Harris Corn Binder is recognized as the 
strongest, lightest draft, easiest operating corn binder 
built. The largest drive wheel used on a corn binder 
generates the power. 


Without leaving the seat the operator can shift the knotter 
head to bring the band in proper place regardless of height 
of stalks—tying range from 14 to 32 inches. 


Dividers gather all the crop— 


Cutter consists of 2 stationary knives and a single section 
sliding knife which is driven with such force that it cannot 
be stopped by anything less fibrous than solid wood—All 
stalks are cut, not pulled out— 


These are just a few of many advantages of the Massey- 
Harris Corn Binder. It has proved itself under the most 
difficult conditions. Will cut corn 
on any side hill you will culti- 
vate — built low, will not tip. 
Binds corn in inclined position 
with no bruising or crushing of 
stalks (no packer.). 


It is another piece of Massey- 
Harris equipment that offers the 
dairyman something better. Let 
us send you complete facts about 
this and other outstanding Mas- 
sey-Harris equipment, Return 
the coupon today, 





The WALLIS “Certified” 
Tractor delivers 


edie aang 
‘or 
MORE YEARS 
and at 
LESS EXPENSE 
than any other Tractor approaching it 
in Weight and Piston Displacement. 





Tae Massey-Harrais Co. 


General Offices: Racine, Wis. 


Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 
Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 


i aly, 








Y THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 

Dept. WF-96, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete facts 
about the Massey-Harris Corn Binder [ 
Wallis Tractors [ other Massey-Harris 
Equipment. 


Name 
Address 
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The Popgun Hunter— 


vets lots of noise but no results. 
home any game, 
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He hardly expects to bring 


WOUead none naneat 


In advertising—if you really want to reach the farm 
folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use Wallaces’ 
Farmer—your own farm paper. 

Your ad will go into 128,000 farm homes each week, at 
the very low cost of 10 cents a word. Advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer—your neighbors do. 
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Keeping Comfortable On 
a Camping Trip 


(Continued from page 12) 


in the morning so that we would not 
have to stop so long at noon. We 
| packed sandwiches, pickles, celery, 
hard-cooked eggs, and bought fresh 
fruit, milk, and perhaps a fresh pie 


just before noon. This lunch box was 


| packed by one of us while the others 


did the breakfast dishes. 

The person that wiped the dishes, 
sorted them as she did so. This facil- 
itated packing them. Packing the 
dishes and pans-away is an exact sci- 
All dishes and pans taken op 


ence. 
such a trip should be arranged in 
nests, or made so that they can be tel- 


escoped together. Papers are put be- 
tween most of the things, so that they 
will not rattle against each other. 
Thus we had the coffee pot, put in- 
side of the paper sack, and fitted in a 
kettle that served for boiling 
and later for washing 
The salt and pepper shakers 
In 


square 
vegetables, 
dishes. 
were fitted around the coffee pot. 


| this way each thing was ‘put within 








another, until it would just fit the 
shelf where it belonged. 

In selecting a metal ware for both 
dishes and cooking utensils, choose 
one which will not become black when 
they rub against other dishes. Some 
(aluminum) will become so. black 
where it has rubbed against another, 
that it will not wash entirely off, and 
will constantly stain the towels. The 
equipment needed will include plates 
for the table, cups, deep saucers, which 
will serve for salads as well as break- 
fast foods, and a knife, fork and spoon 





$150, including one new tire. The gaso 
line and oil were, of course, the great- 
est expenses. The cost of food, which 
was included in this total, would have 
been the same at home, so that the 
trip was really inexpensive. 


““When We Went to 
Yellowstone Park” 


(Continued from page 13) 
over their young and will sometimes 
attack on the slightest provocation. [ 
have seen some instances in which 
people narrowly escaped being severe- 





' ly bitten, and on my first visit. to the 


Yellowstone, I had an experience with 
a mother bear that for once in my life 
caused my hair to stand in an upright 
position. 

With her two cubs she was feeding 
on a garbage dump, which was quite 
some distance from the Grand Canyon 
hotel. I was the only animal of the 


| two-legged variety anywhere near and 


| pleased to see me. 


Mrs. Bear did not seem especially 
In spite of her in- 
hospitable attitude, I was carefully 
edging closer so that I could get a 
good picture of them and was about 
to snap my camera when, “Boom!” A 
road construction crew, engaged in 
widening a bend in the road above the 


Upper Falls of the Yellowstone and 


| about. a mile from me, had chosen this 


unfortunate moment to explode a 
charge of dynamite. 

Mrs. Bear perhaps thought it the re- 
port of a gun, and that I had some- 
thing to do with it, for with a snari 
that showed all her gleaming white 
teeth, she whirled and charged in my di- 
rection. As I watched the distance be- 








goo Bee 


ar ale 














Sunrise Lake, Mt. Baker National Forest, Washington. 


| for each person. Other equipment, as 


a skillet, one or two serving dishes, 
coffee pot, pan for cooking and dish 
washing, bowl for mixing salads and 
pancakes, will also be needed. 
of the seasonings that you have on 
your shelf at home should also be in- 
cluded. We carried a gasoline stove, 
altho we used the open hearth stoves 
whenever they were provided in camps. 
Oilcloth, used on the table, was rolled 
on a stick and kept. in the cabinet. 

The pail, wash basin and hand soap 
were also carried in the cabinet. We 
found that the washpan fitted be- 
tween the front bumper and a ledge at 
the bottom of the radiator. This held 
it at a convenient height for washing. 

We were up and dressed by seven 
each morning. If anyone wanted an 
early swim, they were to be back by 
that time. We were ready to start in 
another hour. We stopped to see the 
country or take pictures whenever we 
wished. Our lunch was usually eaten 
in half an hour. Usually the camp that 
we had decided on for the night de- 
termined how far and long we should 
drive each day. It was much more fun 
to have very elastic plans so that we 
could stop and swim at any desirable 
place, or to stay more than one day 
if we liked the location. It is best to 
do this “gypsying” early in the trip, 
for humans, like horses, go faster and 
stop less when their noses are turned 
toward home. 

The trip lasted two weeks, and we 
traveled 1,500 miles. The cost was 


! 


tween us rapidly growing less, there 


' came a queer prickly feeling in my 


Some | 





scalp as my hair reached skyward and 
I was seized with an overwhelming de- 
sire to return at once to closer prox- 
imity of the Canyon hotel and human 
companionship. I always liked the wil- 
derness, but it was getting too wild, 
and for the next four moments my feet 
put on as pretty an exhibition of team 
work as anyone could hope to see. 
They worked smoothly and together, 
and they worked fast. Mrs. Bear evi- 
dently saw the utter futility of ever 
catching me, for when I finally looked 


| over my shoulder, there she was back 





in the distance with her two cubs, un- 
concernedly picking over garbage. The 
picture? Oh, yes! I took it from where 
I stopped running and secured a fine 
picture of—the interior of the Yellow- 
stone forest. On the picture the bears 
showed as a mere spot in the distance. 
Since then I have had a number of 
interesting experiences with bears, but 
one has never again succeeded in rais- 
ing my hair to the perpendicular. 
Yellowstone park is a great game 
refuge, and there are many other ani- 
mals there, both large and small. They 
had in 1927, 17,350 elk and 650 moose. 
I saw a herd of nineteen deer one day 
near the top of Mount Washburn. They 
were a pretty sight, grazing and play- 
ing on the steep slope, secure against 
any molestation by hunters. Deer can 
be seen daily from autos on the park 
roads, altho they tend to keep away 
from the smell of the motor ¢ar. 
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tle boats, revenue cutters and log 
poms take their turn in passing thru 
he mammoth gates of the locks. 

Our interview with the Canadian 
ustom officials upon crossing into 
anada made us feel that we were go- 
ng to enjoy Canada. 

We passed thru some good agricul- 
yal country hear Soo (Sault Ste. 
arie), Ontario, but we soon found 
urselves in a rather mountainous 
ountry. This proved to be another 
ay of varied scenery. There was ap- 
arently only one road thru to North 
bay. It was good but often very wind- 
ng. We passed gushing mountain 
treams, deserted lumber togvns; boom 
mber towns where they were living 
n tents, iron mines, graphite mines, 
opper mines, and others. The smelt- 
rs at one mining center had de- 
troved the vegetation -for miles 
round. Night caught us dodging boul- 
ers many miles from a town. The 
oad was good, but apparently when 
e landscape was planned roads were 
ot taken into consideration, for tho 
e were apparently on fairly level 
ound, there were great boulders, 
nany of them large as a barn, strewn 
long the way. 





Following the Motor Highway North 


( Continued from page 7 ) 


talked to parties who had some experi- 
ences with them, without any bad re- 
sults. We quite forgave our guide for 
not telling us about the flies when we 
found he had slipped some fly repel- 
lant in among our supplies. We ex- 
pected to fish the next day but the 
wind blew too hard. However, the fol- 
lowing day the wind had subsided 
somewhat and as I had seen a govern- 
ment scout paddling his canoe over 
the waves locating the various camps, 
I thought we could make it across the 
lake. My wife, who is unusually 
brave on the water, balked at the last 
minute and advised me that I could go 


| if I promised to return at four o'clock. 


; 


We stayed in Sturgeon Falls that | 
ight, and we stayed in a hotel, for it | 


ad been a hard day. Watching a 
rooked road, trying to see such a va- 
iety of scenery and industry, should 
ot have been crowded into one day. 
Sturgeon Falls proved to be French, 
io French that they speak that lan- 


uage, while North Bay, only thirty | 


piles away, was just as English as | 


turgeon Falls was French. Here we 


het with a suggestion that. made us 


ount our change. 

A new road had been opened thru 
he Tamagami Forest reserve. We 
ere told that the scenery was won- 
erful and fish abounded in every 
pke. Upon counting our money we 
ecided to go horth sixty-seven miles 
0 the first gasoline pump and spend 
few days. 

Those who told us this drive was 
eautiful knew what they were talking 
bout. We wound thru forests that 
rere so dense that the novice would 
e hopelessly lost after entering them 
nly a few hundred feet. Once while 
kirting a lake we stopped to watch a 
eer that was standing in the water 
huch as an Iowa cow would do to dis- 
ourage flies. We had to get a permit 
o enter this reserve and still another 
0 leave the road, when we got as far 
$ we intended to go, which was the 
ostoffice of Tamagami. We put our- 
elves in the hands of an Indian guide 
nd told him we wanted to fish. 


Where the Deer Flies Bite 


Canadian guides must have a license 
0 we were perfectly at ease about ev- 
rything but the charges. He looked 
ver our equipment and decided that 
ll we needed was food supplies for 
hree days. If we wanted a more com- 
ortable bed we could rent. a bed 
heet, which was a heavy canvas, and 


@uild a bough bed. The guide agreed 


© build the bed, so we rented a can- 
as. Outfitting companies which are 
ble to furnish the camper with ev- 
Tything he might need, are stationed 
t various points. We were loaded in 
motor boat with our equipment and 
rith a boat in tow were taken several 
miles to our camp site. Our guide 
arefully built us our first bough bed, 
old us where to fish and left us to 
ur own devices, promising to return 
or us Thursday. 

We found the bed comfortable and 
he fishing good, but. there were sev- 
Pral things he did not tell us about. 
Osquitoes were expected, but deer 
les that brought blood so gracefully 
ou did not even know they were bit- 
mg you, the bitten region then swell- 
mg up like a young bee sting, and 
ears, were unknown to us. We did 
ot encounter the latter, but we later 


| along 


The waves were too high for a nov- 
ice with a rowboat, but one hates to 
admit he isn’t a brave, strong man, 
especially to his wife, so I pushed out 
leaving her to the mercy of the bears 
and deer flies. I had a terrible time 
to keep the boat headed into the 
waves. It seemed that I was either 
looking up a mountain of water or 
down into a valley of it. If I hadn’t 
been afraid to turn the boat around I 
would have returned. I got across the 
lake out of the wind-swept territory. 
The lake where we camped was only 
about two miles wide, but I later 
learned it extended some twenty miles 
south, which gives it a chance to roll 
up some good sized breakers when the 
wind is right. The wind having sub- 
sided, I rowed back to camp with a 
good string of fish caught at the 
mouths of streams that flowed into the 
lake. 


Saved by an Air Mattress 


I.got a rather warm reception upon 
reaching camp. Holding up the fish 
for approval with a “Hello,” my wife 
responded saying, “I’m glad you are 
back, for there were times when I 
never expected to see you again.” 
While I had felt the same way several 
times the past few 
ready to admit it, so I replied, “I got 
fine and the thrill of catching 
this big-one was worth several trips 
across the lake.” 

My wife countered with this: “Two 
men in a motor boat went under over 
there,” pointing to a spot about two 
hundred rods from our camp. “They 
saved themselves by grasping an air 
mattress which they had in the bottom 
of the boat and floated ashore. They 
are over there drying out now.” We 
ate our fish in silence and I there 


and then resolved to pick more favora- 


ble weather or smaller lakes. 
Thursday our guide came after us. 
We reported in and paid our bill, 
which eliminated part of our anxiety 
when we found it was only about one- 


| fourth of what we expected. 


We wanted to go to Cobalt, which 
was only a few miles north. One of 
the largest silver mines in the world 
is situated there, but timeand finances 


| both made it impossible so we headed 





| 





south instead. 

That night we reached Burke Falls, 
which, like many of the towns of this 
district, owes its existence to a large 
saw mill. This district is still timbered, 
but as we drove south we found the 
clearings larger and more numerous. 
The daisies and hog thistle, which 
were so profusely seen everywhere in 
the north, became less common. Since 
entering Canada we had been covering 
territory that was unspoiled by the 
tourists. The hospitality of the resi- 
dents along the way was very impres- 
sive to one who is familiar-with the re- 
buffs a tourist often encounters. 

The following day we passed thru 
Barrie, a typical resort town, later 
coming into a highly fertile district 
north of Toronto. Being a farmer, I 
had to visit with some of them. We 
drove into one old homestead at 
Craigsville, Ontario. Mr. Hughes, who 
was the owner, showed us his build- 
ings and enlightened us as to their 
mode of farming. Their land is valued 


hours I wasn’t | 














The More You Know 
About Gasoline 


the Quicker youw’ll 
Reeognize the 
Reasons for the 
instant popularity 


of 
The New 


MARLAND 
GASOLINE | 


HIGH GRAVITY 
60-62 A. P. L 


LOW I. B. P. 
90-100° F. - 





LOW E. P. 
400-410° F. 


PROPERTIES 


STABILITY 





Quit Road Tras 


gives the utmost in power, 
lock” cannot occur and loss 





LA 


MARLAND OILS 
\4 





This Aigh gravity, unusual in a 

regular priced gasoline, insures high 

volatility and full vaporization. It 
Pa it is so stabilized that “gas 
r 


‘om dissipation is slight. 


The “initial boiling point” is that 
temperature at which the first drop 
distills over when the gasoline is 
tested in a United States Bureau of Standards apparatus. The 
I. B. P. of New Marland Gasoline is accurately controlled to 
give immediate starting in zero weather, instantaneous pick-up 
at the touch of the accelerator and perfect flexibility. 


The “end point” is the maximum 
temperature reached in testing gaso- 
line. The low “end point” for New 
Marland Gasoline assures complete vaporization, full combus- 
tion and the liberation of the maximum available power. 
contains no “heavy ends” or “kerosene fractions,’ 
engine sluggishness and excessive crankcase oil dilution. 


ANTI-DETONATING New Marland Gasoline is blended 


from selected petroleum fractions 
i high in natural anti-knock qualities. 
It is not doped with chemicals, but is the product of adept 
refining, stabilized to maintain uniform power thrust at all 
ranges of speed and in all temperatures. 


It 
which cause 


New Marland Gasoline is water- 
white, sweet, clean and full-powered. 
Tar, resins and alli deleterious color- 
forming materials are completely eliminated by patented 
processes. Another patented process protects it against the 
formation of gums or other substances. Compare the clear, 
clean New Marland Gasoline in the pump bowls at Marland 


Stations with the dull, yellowish appearance of other gasolines 


which have been exposed to sunlight. 


Prove out the new and finer Marland Gasoline in 


your own car. It’s delivered right to your door at the 


same price as ordinary gasoline. Give the Marland 














truck salesman your order, telephone it to your 
Marland Station, or stop anywhere at the sign of the 
Red Triangle. Remember--one Marland Gas--one 
price-high test at no extra cost! 





NEW 


MARLAND 
GASOLINE 


High Test at no 
Extra Cost 
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You know the trouble — fast oil con- 
sumption. Rapid breakdown, swift wilt- 
ing away under the demands of new- 
type motors, higher driving speeds. 


That is why the new Improved Tem- 


pered oil is now offered. It’s 
Wadhams answer to fast oil 
consumption. 


Now Wadhams uncondition- 
ally offers “most miles per 
quart.” Offers it as a proved 
fact—not as a claim, not as 
“sales talk.” 


This chart proves the facts 


—shows what impartial en- | 


gineers discovered 
when they tested Jm- 
proved Tempered 
against four other 











How Many Miles’ Ww 


before you must say - =a 
1 Need a Quart of Oil” =. 
TOP repeating the same old story, 


time after time. “A quart of oil”— 
“a quart of oil”—“a quart of oil.” 





THis CHART 
= thows miles per quart delivered by 
S widely known brands* of motor oil, in 
same motor, under identical conditions. 
mnes 





on a 259 
oil'2" a 266 
oir” © 295 
Oil'4” 4035 

_ Wadhams ai7 





“Impartial tests conducted by famed Engi- 
neering Laboratory. Complete reports 
on file for inspection at Wadhams offices. 





proved 
adhams 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 





~~ 


widely known, high grade brands. 


Only oil of toughest body, supremely 
able to withstand withering heat and 
excessive speed, could set this new 
standard of unbeatable mileage. 


This chart shows just one thing—most 
miles per quart. Buy for that one out- 
standing value alone. But you will prof- 


it also by two other Tem- 
pered characteristics. Ex- 
tremely low free carboncon- 
tent, plus lowest cold test, 
weight for weight, of any oil. 


Say “I need a quart of oil” 
less often. Use Wadhams. 
Sold in correct weights for 
every car, truck and tractor 
Go to the Wadhams dealer 
—look for the red disc sign. 


WADHAMS OIL COMPANY 


Makers of extra grade 
petroleum products 
since 1879, 
MILW AUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Load—Bearing 
TILE 


for Silos | 

and other farm buildings | 

Fire-Safe, Economical, Durable | 

Sold by your Local Dealer a | 

MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. | 
ee Bidg., Mason City, la. | 








Get Rid of Horns Ny 






before they start! 
H “igs are am x Pres 


« their growth 





Your hogs will gain more weight per hundred 
pounds of feed during hot summer—if given a constant supply 
of fresh, clean water. Lack of cool water in hot weather delays 


fattening—and more feed is required. 


Dead manure keeps the water in 
this Dempster All-Season Wat- 
erer cool during the hottest months. 
Self-closing lid keeps it sanitary. 
Don’t wait until winter to install it! 









ALL SEASON 


Ask your Dempster dealer to 
show you this economical newe 
idea Hog Waterer today! If 

e is no dea near you, 





DEMPSTER 
HOG WATERER 


write for fullinformation. HW-3 


DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 


ine 731 South 6th St., BEATRICE, NEBR. 


















Franklin D Dehorning Paste 7 ; 


Franklin Blackieg Serum Co. & 


MIDWEST s2;"s2'24 GRAIN BINS | 


Made of 2¢ in. Corrugated Steel 
estimated 22 times as strong as 
flat steel. Cost no more than 
ordinary bins. Easily set up or 












The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labor—stops feed 


waste—never clogs with any kind of feed. 

Feeds Ear Corn. 

construction handles ear corn as easily as oats. 
her hopper is full or 4a 


Special adjustment of feed contrat board and 
adjustment 

3 made easily whet ir the same 
, pa, chance at feed. Write today for particulars on this == — feedere 
'e also manufacture Indi og Houses— ices. 

% We al fact individual Hog H: write 


faa) Des Moines Incubator Co., 226 E. ist St., Sustiaion te 














moved. Non sag patented roof. 
Biggest value. Low price. 
Freight prepaid) FREE—Write 
for folder and prices 

MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
505 Am. Bank Bidg., Kansas City Mo. 








SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be giad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


advertising in Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 














as high as Iowa land, even tho 
depend upon barley, wheat and turp 
for their cattle and hog feed. 
were especially interested in 
Hughes’ barn, which had been reby 
twenty-seven years ago from a by 
ing that had stood thirty-three yeg 
This lumber had stood sixty yey 
without paint. One of the things , 
ticed by peoples from the central 
is the fact that lumber does not rot 
the east as it does here. 

At Toronto we went to the sto 


yards, for we were very much interes 
| ed in their hog grading system. 


ies 


| much greener than our own. 
| travels open-minded, this need not 0 


following day, Saturday, we drove 
Guelph, where one of the oldest a 
most practical experiment stations 
maintained. Leaving Guelph, 
passed thru a very beautiful fruit ¢ 
trict to Niagara Falls. The falls hg 
been desibed too many times, ay 
too well, to attempt another deserj 
tion. We felt like the small boy yw) 
said, “Up to now I ain’t seen nothin’ 
Iowa’s corn crop was tasseled oy 
the wheat was cut and part. of 
threshed, and her oat crop had turne 
from a green to a golden brown. JY 
had seen many thrilling sights, by 
none that could compare with our o 
state. Its hills and valleys, all highj 
productive, dotted with groves and e 
twined with streams, make a view th 
stirs the heart of any native Iowan. 


“Why We Like to Tak 
Vacation Trips” 


(Continued from page 10) 
family. I am familiar with such tow 
and they never are dull, everything bs 
ing fully explained and described. Th 
response by the different individual 
to the things they see and hear, a 
the varied opinions expressed, mak 
an interesting feature of such a trip. 

One of the finest things to us 
traveling was the many fine people w 
met. To be sure, there were a few n@ 
so nice, but they were soon forgotte 
amid the pleasant memories of th 
more desirable acquaintances. 

Among the latter was a farmer an 
his family from Fort Dodge, low 
This man has a wonderful voice anf 
he made good use of it in letting e 
eryone know where he was from b 
singing the Iowa Corn song. 

Well do we remember one nigh 
when, with a hundred or more othe 
tourists, we were grouped around 
camp fire in Sequoia National Park 
high up in the Sierras of southern Ca 
ffornia. I think the giant Sequoia 
towering high above us like huge sel 
tinels, made a profound impression 0 
everyone. There had been some i 
teresting talks by a park naturali 
and others, and we were indulging i 
such songs as “High, High, High, U 
in the Hills,” “It’s a Long, Long Tra 
a Winding,’ and others, ending, 0 
course, with “Home, Sweet Home. 
Everyone was singing, it seemed, b 
me (I can’t), but the voice of the Forj 
Dodge farmer could be heard cleaf 
and distinct above all the rest. 

I have heard it said that travel is 
bad for us; that it makes us restless 
causing us to think faraway pasture 
If one 





true. We have found it quite the coD 
trary. We have traveled thousands 0 
miles on various trips but. home is stil 
home to us. We have learned to a 
preciate more fully our own state ané 
its opportunities and we have no dé 
sire to move elsewhere. 

The farm family that chooses af 


| one of our national parks as a place t 


spend their vacation have a wonderfd 
treat. in store. 
seen the result of tremendous natura 
forces, and one will come away more 
keenly alert to the wonders and beat 
ties of nature and more deeply appre 
eiative of them. 

But no matter where you go, 
think that. vacations make better farm 
ers and more contented farmers. Tha 
is why we, like many other farmer-¥ 
cationists, like our vacations. Ha 
you had one yet? If not, try it tb 
summer, 
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OKe™ UA! 


Save painting time and trouble 
of 8 by using the new Eagle Soft 
"i Paste Pure White Lead. It 
or an comes already broken-up—need- 
Iowa ing only to be thinned for paint- 
se ange ing as you use it, 
ng e Soft Paste is long-wearing 
om bi Old Dutch Process White Lead, 
ground in more pure linseed oil 
nisi’ —15% instead of 8%. Same 
be weight containers as regular 
Pes Eagle White Lead. 
a @ Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
ruoiagl ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
e sey Lead Company, 134 North 
ion om La Salle Street, Chicago. 


“| EAGLE 
4 Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 















Thay 8Wineva Medicated Oi! and 
Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 


SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 






































The Ozark Country 


(Continued from page 6) 


tions at various stages of being and | range-fed cattle and hogs; “garden 
have-beens; women and children look- | sass” for spring interlude, potatoes, 
ing starched and stage-stricken and | yams and beans. Strawberries and 
fidgety, the men badly lost behind | poultry are the two leading “cash 
whiskers and copious eyebrows which | crops.” Milk cows are scarce. Us- 
have tendencies to stand out, like the | ually there are apples for drying and 
bristles of a battling tomcat. cellar storage, and there are the wild 
Backhill people are trustful. Their | fruits, plums, blackberries, gooseber- 
doors are unlocked and their latch- | ries, huckleberries and_ seedling 
strings hang loose. A locksmith | peaches, the nuts and the “yarb” med- 
among them would be the height of | icine, aboriginal remedies gathered 
superfluity. They are a kindly and | from hillsides and water valleys, sea- 
hospitable people; a princely recep- | soned and mixed at home. 
tion is almost certain to await the As for their social life, that is a 
comer-in, for neighborliness is their | high-hearted conglomerate of forgotten 
highest ethical creed. Robberies and | institutions. They have old-fashioned 
sneak thieves are almost unknown. pie suppers, backwoods bazaars where 
Backwoods Ozarkians continue lan- | home-made pies and goodies are 
guidly independent of imported me- | brought and bought, eaten, thrown 
chanics. In their farms one can find | pellmell and sat upon unexpectedly, 
any number of home-made contrap- | for the benefit of the meeting house 
tions, single-trees, gate latches, plow | roof, the parson’s pay (if any), or to 
harness, shalves, sifters, hay rakes, | equip the school teacher with an over- 
hoe handles, axe handles and mauls. | coat, or to benefit the needy poor. 
The barns and outhouses are fre- There are hayrides and ‘possum 
quently built of home-hewn logs and | hunts, moonlight picnics. They have 
roofed with cornstalk thatch or with | candy pullings at which cooked sor- 
boards split by hand from blocks of | ghum molasses is pulled into willowy 
red oak. Seed of all kinds is saved | and tasteful strands of sweetness, in 
for the coming crops: Thus one finds | color varying from cream white to 
the old flowers, hollyhocks, red sage | rich earthy brown, depending upon the 
and petunias, and vegetables and mel- | puller’s practiced interval of ablution. 
ons of varieties which elsewhere would | And they still have Saturday night 
be forgotten. “Hickory King,” a thin, | barn-warmings where sire and swain 
white eared corn, is still the most | pay the fiddler a quarter and proceed 
common variety, and blue and white | to square dance with the damsels of 
“Calico” corn which startled the pro- | their heart and all others present. 
priety of English grain merchants | County fairs, reunions and countryside 
three centuries ago, is frequently come | speakings likewise do their part. 
upon, ; One hears strange-folk yarns in the 
So the crops are apportioned and | hills, stories of magic and cunning, of 
planted with the underlying idea of | olden people, of buried gold and weird 
self-sufficiency; scant patches of | crimes, fanciful tales propagated 
wheat for “cake flour’; corn in larger | among a credulous people, a people 
patches for the making of meal and | who are inclined to put more faith in 
hominy and for “topping off” the | elves than in elevators. 


Some Fish! 


(Continued from page 9) 





| shadow or the sound of your footfall | Grande King, Silver Doctor, Cow Dung 
| reaches him, and at all times he is a | and Queen of the Water and you have 


worthy antagonist. all you need. ; 
If you really want sporty fishing, Soak flies and leader at least fifteen 


not because of the size of the fish, but minutes before you use them; better 


z soak them an hour. Put a light fly on 
because of the hazards and the skill the lower loop of the leader so your 


required to surmount them, then take eye can follow it under the water 
a big try at trout fishing in the Rock- when it submerges and a darker fly 
ies. I have seen Iowa and Illinois | above. It is allowable to use more 
catfish fishermen master the trick | than one fly, altho the cranks usually 
well enough in half a day to bring in a | stick to one fly at the end of the lead- 
sizable string. And for them there | er. Handle the fly rod like a whip, 


| always will be the memory of those | pitching the end of the line with the 
| hours under clear Colorado sky when | fly on it. lightly upon the water where | 
| the fly danced at the end of their line | you suspect a trout may be hiding. 


near the frothy edge of a rapids and a | While the motion of casting is whip- 
sudden flash of light in the water | like, it should not have a sharp enough 
barely preceded the strike of the trout. | pull on the pitch of the rod forward 
The essentials of the trout fisher- | to snap off the fly. It is often done. 
man’s outfit are: A fly casting rod. It In going to the Minnesota country 
may be no more costly than four or | I would pick out the general part of 
five dollars. Usually these are in | the state I wanted to visit. If it was 
three sections, altogether when set up | the Superior Forest, I would write the 
about nine to ten feet long. The test | United States Forest Service or the 
of a good fly rod is its resiliency, no | Commercial Club at Ely, Minn. The 
matter whether it is a high priced af- | same officials addressed at Cass Lake 
fair or one of little cost. Next you | will give information about that lovely 
will need any good reel which is not | resort territory near the Minnesota 
too heavy and on it some light silk | National Forest. 
line. At the end of the silk line is a | Information about the Rockies can 
colorless gut leader, as fine as thread, | be secured from the United States .For- 
as tough as rawhide. Trout are so | est Service, Denver, the Denver Tour- 
very alert that they see an ordinary | ist Bureau, or. the chambers of com- 
fishing line and this three to six foot | merce in practically every town along 
gut leader, fine, invisible in the water, | the “front range.” Lander and Lara- 
is needed to fool them into thinking | mie, Wyo.; Fort Collins, Boulder, Colo- 
nothing’ is attached to that fly that | rado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, 
swirls on the surface of the water. Colo., and Las Vegas, N. M., are likely 
And then there are the artificial | communities to get information from. 
flies. There is a vast array of brightly | The best fishing is on the “western 
colored flies but one old-timer said to | slope”; first, because there is more 
me once, “I try them on a Royal Coach- | water over there; second, because it is 
man and on a Gray Hackle and if | more inaccessible. For the most part 
they’re not bitin’ them they ain’t bitin’, | it is but a half day longer trip than to 
that’s all.” These two flies are stand- | the “front range.” And on the “west- 
ard. Add to them the black gnat for | ern slope” write the commercial bodies 
very early season fishing, the white_| at Gunnison, Meeker, Montrose, Du- 
miller for late evening fishing, some | rango, Steamboat Springs, Ouray, 





other good standard flies like Rio | Monte Vista and Glenwood Springs. 











= Ss ==, 
Butter. Ess 
must _go to Market~ 
but Grain will keep 


It will keep and this modern farm 
storage will improve its condition, pre- 
serve protein value, regulate moisture 
content, cut shrinkage, shield from 
rats, fire and wate Datei 30 year 
old reputation is your pledge of prime 
quality galvanized steel, outstanding 
construction, structural strength. Own- 
ers report 20 year old Butler Bins 
still in use. Ask your dealer or send 
for FREE booklet. 
FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES 


To any station in Kan., Mo., Okla., Neb. Ark, 
Ia., Iil., Wis., Minn. 


500 Bushel Write for prices in 1000 Bushel 


85° em me 20” 


BUTLER 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


The Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator elevates 300 to 
750 bushels an hour. Airs, cleans, > 
Time and labor saver. Makes farm sto a 
ling economical. Write for price and free booklet. 


BUTLER FARM 
TANKS 
Insured 5 years. Standard 
of quality nearly 30 years. 
Ask your dealer for Butler 
Rus-Pruf or Rus-Pruf Jr. 
Get both quality steel and 






strongest construction. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1212 Eastern Avenue 912 6th Ave., S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn, 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send farm storage, elevator and tank booklet. 





Basket Ball Type | 


Wear-u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 











Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price amd FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Brive, Chicage, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 








Light and Power 
From the Wind 


Quiet, trouble-free and reli- 
able. Costa nothing to operate 
and requires no attention. 
Every user a booster. Com- 
plete information on request. 


Dealers Wanted 


THE MILLER-MOTOR 


Miller Motor Co., Newton, lowa 
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Wines Do You Want to 
Go This Year? 


(Continued from page 16) 


the Jefferson hotel, the elaborate new Fox 
theater, having elevator service to the 
baleonies—and two genuine gods of pa- 
gan origin in its foyer; and, of course, 
such huge department stores as_ the 
Famous-Barr individually deserve more 
time than vacationists have all told. 

An equally interesting excursion of- 
fered for week-ends takes in the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
the railroad fare is $9.64. Minnehaha 
falls, Nokomis beach and Lakes Calhoun 
and Harriet add scenic beauty and 
give opportunity for water sports. The 
Victoria memorial drive, the new audito- 
rium and@ the Minnesota theater, as well 
as the University of Minnesota, are of 
interest. Immediately following our Iowa 
State Fair, the Twin Cities will be hosts 
to a million-dollar livestock parade at the 
Minnesota State Fair grounds. 

Either of these excursion trips can be 
joined at towns along the road. Further 
details for the asking. 





“We want to go to Minnesota, and 
wonder where we can get information on 
resorts and places,to camp and fish,” 
writes a motorist friend. 

The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association, of St. Paul, has literature 
available on its state, and will gladly 
answer questions on any part of the state. 
The Minnesota highway commission has 
a map of the state which is easy to read, 
and can be secured from filling stations 
in the state. Information regarding fish- 
ing and hunting licenses is also furnished 
lakes association. Whether you 
wal te go to Duluth or Brainerd, Rush 


City or Pequot, this association is pre- 
pare to furnish. detailed information. 
Tr Madison Chamber of Commerce, at 
Mad n, Wisconsin, maintains a tourists’ 
bureau telling about Wisconsin. Should 
you want to visit the Dalles at Kilbourn, 
a fine trip for a week or two is to drive 
over tt McGregor, cross the river at 
Prairie-du-Chien, and drive to Madison, 
the seat of the capitol and state univer- 
sity it's only a half day’s run up to 


the lialles, and then you have a choice 
of driving west to St. Paul and Minneap- 


olis, or east to Milwaukee. The highways 
are xcellent both ways, and either is a 
good trip. If one drives to Milwaukee, 
there is plenty to see of interest to farm- 
ers The dairy districts near Waukesha 
and perth to Oshkosh and Green Bay, are 
among the finest in America. Should you 
hav iore time, a run up to the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, to Marquette and 
over to Duluth, and back thru Minnesota, 
mal a good scenic tour. Northern 
Mic} » has plenty of forest scenery and 


plenty of chances to camp along Lake 
Superior are available. The famous iron 
rans of Minnesota also provide some- 
thing out of the ordinary for Towans to 


1 


ook over. These are near Duluth. 


“We plan an eastern trip, and want to 
take n Canada, going to Quebec and 
Montreal, and then south thru New Eng- 
land and back home via *Vashington, D.C. 
Whit is there to see?” 

Plenty, we say, offhand. Why don’t 
you plan to drive east over the Lincoln 
highway to Chicago, and up to Detroit? 
This road is paved practically all the way, 
and Tetroit is only a couple of days from 
low: At Detroit, you can cross into 
Canada ant drive from Windsor to To- 
ronto, From here, the highway skirts 
Lake Erie and runs to Montreal and on 
to Quebec. Detroit, with its automobile 
factories and parks, is interesting. At 
Haniilton, in Canada, you can detour and 
see Niagara Fails, and then go back to 
Toronto easily, if you have time. Toron- 
to is a capital city, and has plenty to look 
at. Montreal and Quebec are old, historic 


cities, and there’s many a sight worth 
seeing. From Québec there’s a fine high- 
way leading south thru the Maine woods 
to Augusta, and on down to Portland and 
Boston. Or, one can drive a bit west 
from Portland, Maine, and visit Mont- 
pelier, capital of Vermont, and then pro- 
ceed south thru the heart of New Eng- 
land over excellent highways to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Here tourists can 
drive over to Albany, New York, or go 
straight south to New York City. Further 
south, the highways lead to Baltimore and 
Washington, via Philadelphia, or over any 
one of several routes, depending on the 
driver’s fancy. After Washington is thor- 
oly looked over, a paved road can be taken 
to Gettysburg, the site of the famous Civil 
war battlefield, and the Lincoln highway 
picked up for an interesting trip home, 
thru Ohio and Indiana. Plenty to see, 
especially if you know your American 
history. 





“Would this eastern trip be enjoyable 
if taken by train?’ a reader asks, and we 
reply that it woul 

The round trip fare from Des Moines to 
New York City, for thirty-day vacation, 
is $68.30, plus $12.7) for each way for a 
berth. Going to Chicago, you take any of 
the eastern lines out of there, with a day 
trip over to Detroit. Then leave Detroit 
by boat at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, for 
Buffalo, arriving there at 8 o'clock the 
next morning. Incidentally, this boat trip 
is pretty—supper and breakfast eaten on 
board, well served and inexpensive; guests 
sit on deck all evening, and about 8:30, as 
twilight fades into darkness, myriads of 
distant lights encircle the water, with no 
land in sight. 

After spending the day in Buffalo and 
at Niagara Falls, you take a night train 
to Albany, and the dav-line boat to New 
York City Mountains and woods are 
seen en route, as well as big estates. 
New York City sights will include the 
Flatiron building, a ride in the subway, 
a visit to Columbia University, the Statue 
of Liberty and Grant's Tomb, a ride on 
Fifth avenue and Riverside drive. Broad- 
way theaters, and especially the Roxy 


moving picture show, which seats 4,100 
persons and has a disappearing orchestra 
of seventy-five pieces, should be listed. 


A trip costing $89.62 for fare covers this 
same territory and also includes Mon- 
treal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, en 
route to New York, with a return thru 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
BD <<. The time limit on this is sixty 
days. 





“Would a Great zikes boat trip be 
expensive?” inquired a subscriber, and we 
checked up as follows: 

For $101.85, you can take the train to 
Chicago, and then board the steamer for 
a week's cruise of Lake Michigan, Geor- 
gian Bay, Lake Huron and Lake Erie, 
with stops at Mackinac Island, Prairie 
Sound, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo for 
sight-seeing. The berth to Chicago and 
the sight-seeing trips are extra, but the 
above rate includes cabin and meals on 
the boat, 





A farmer in eastern Iowa asks us: ‘We 
want to go to Colorado this summer, and 
want to camp along the way. Are there 
good camps for tourists out there? How 
should we go?” 

Good camps everywhere. It takes an 
average of three days of ordinary driving 
to get to Denver. Pick up the Lincoln 
highway in Iowa and drive west. It’s 
an improved road all the way—as we 
drove it last summer. At Big Springs, 
Nebraska, you leave the Lincoln highway 
proper and take the Denver cutoff south 
to Sterling, Colorado, This highway then 
leads you to Greeley amd south to Denver. 
At Denver, the Tourists’ Bureau will pro- 
vide you with detailed information on 
Colorado, and you can look over the Rock- 
ies as you desire. If you want to go to 
Colorado Springs, a pavetl highway leads 
south. If you want to visit the Rocky 


from Wiss at noon Sundays. 


Mountain National Park, you can drive 
there from Denver, or you can go straight 
west on the Lincolm highway to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and then drive south via Fort 
Collins, Colorado to the park, and visit 
Denver later. Other interesting Colorado 
explorations for motorists consist of trips 
west of Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
From the latter place, one can drive over 
to Canon City, and then, if time is plenti- 
ful, a trip on west to Salida and down to 
Pagosa Springs and over to Durango will 
furnish scenery to delight the inquiring 
tourist’s eye, regardless of what he has 
seen. 





Last year we received a flood of in- 
quiries regarding the Black Hills. Un- 
doubtedly, they will be popular again this 
season, as this trip is easily within the 
range of any farmer. It only takes ten 
days to make it, and have an enjoyable 
outing. The Custer Battlefield Highway 
Association, at Mitchell, South Dakota, 
will gladly furnish a detailed map of this 
road. We are advised that this road has 
been improved so that it is better this 
season than last. There are many tourist 
camps along the highway. This road 
leaves Iowa via Sioux Falls, South Dako- 
ta, and crosses to the Black Hills section 
of western Dakota. Rapid City, Dead- 
wood, Lead (with its famous gold mine), 
Sundance, Wyoming, the Devil’s Tower 
and Buffalo, Wyoming, in the Big Horn 
mountains, are just a few of the inter- 
esting spots along this road. It ends up 
officially at the scene of Custer’s last 
stand, and takes one into an interesting 
section of the former wild west part of 
America. 


COUNTRY AIR 


(All programs central standard time) 

If you have time, and static isn’t too 
bad (it’s been bad this last week), here 
are a few high spots to try for: 

WHO—June 29, 6:30 p. m., Old-Time 
Favorites, by the Rocking Chair Orches- 
tra; 10:02 p. m., Saturdays, Light Opera 
Hiour—an excellent period of good music 
at a time of evening when most stations 
are putting on nothing but jazz. Wednes- 
days, at 9:00 a. m., Grace Abbott, “Your 
Child,” excellent material, sensible and 
practical. It seems that there is a possi- 
bility of WHO being granted a full time 
basis of broadcasting. If you want it, 
keep on shouting for it. 

Weco—s:00 p. m., Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, Lake Harriet band concerts; 
read conditions bulletin, daily at 5:40 p. 
m. except Saturday, when it comes at 
5:50. Wednesdays, 10:15 a. m., Health 
Service Program, and on Wednesday 
nights, if you're tired sleeping by 11:30 
Pp. m., set your alarm and listen to Eddie 
Dunstedter’s Organ Recitals. 

W LS—2:00 to 3:00 p. m., June 28, Jane 
Addams, Social Settlements in the United 
States. If you are planning to ship on 
Mondays, you can get livestock receipts 
“Checker- 
board Greeting,’ 6:30 a. m., a recently in- 
augurated feature. July 2, 12:40 p. m., 
“What a Man Wants for a Picnic Din- 
ner,’’ and at: 2:00 p. m., “What May a 
Child Expect of His Parents.’ There will 
be special programs thruout the day, 
July 4. 

WoOI—The daily 10:00 a. m. features 
are the same during the summer months. 
Tuesday and Thursday, Home Economics 
Talk; Wednesday, Book and Magazine 
Review; Friday, Psychology Talk; Satur- 
day, History and Government Talk. July 
1, 6:45 p. m., Pipe Organ Recital. June 
30, 10:30 a. m., Dr. Gullickson, vice-presi- 
dent of Norwegian Lutheran Church, and 
at 1:00 p. m., Choir from Norwegian Luth- 
eran Church, directed by Carl Serrate, of 
Decorah, Iowa. 

James Melton, of the ‘‘Revelers,’? and 
Henry M. Niely, the “Old Stager” of the 
Philco Theater Memories programs, will 
both be married the last of June. In both 














ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Now Uncle drinks out of the saucer 





HEY,SLIM“POURME 
ANOTHER CUP OF 
COFFEE / 











MY UNCLE WENT BLIND 
—_— DRINKIN’ COFFEE, 














cases, the radio companions of the brige 
grooms will take part as soloists, ush 
ete. Fancy having Jessica Dragonet, 
and a half dozen other lovély voices 
one to the altar, with the beautiful 
hengrin processional. I've not heard 
over the radio much this month, tho supe 
ly it has been “in” the air if not “oy 
at many times. 

B. C.—Floyd Gibbons, war ep 
spondent, novelist and world wanders 
will open a series of programs over WE 
at 8:30 p. m., Monday, July 8 Ay 
series of aviation talks will commence » 
5:00 p. m., July 2, thru WEAF. Herb 
Hoover, Jr., will speak in this series ¢ 
**Radio—Magic Guide for Airplanes,” f 
is radio expert for the Western Air By 
press of Los Angeles. The series will 4 
known as “Roads of the Sky.”  Jesgsic, 
Dragonette and Colin O’More will sing ; 
the R. C. A. Demonstration Hour, June % 
at 1:30 p. m. (WOC, WOW). “A Wee 
of the World’s Business” comes from Ne 
York on Saturdays, at 5:45 p. m. Whig 
is the only mid-west station rebroadcast 
ing them. 

Mr. Charles M. Overbaugh, of Clario 
Iowa, writes that he is especially inter 
ested, in the leading broadcasts for t 
coming week. I only wish, Mr. Overbaugh 
that I could give you more definite ag 
vance high spots. Radio stations a 
farmers apparently have one thing 4 
common, and that is that they can’t e 
actly say one week just what they'll } 
doing at a certain hour next week. U 
fortunately, many stations send out mere 
ly skeleton outlines of regular feature 
vet during these regular features the 
are sometimes presented thoroly delight 
ful surprises if we happen to tune in 9 
them. Many times, I feel I'd give 
hat (it’s a new one, too, with a bl 
flower on it) to have known in advange 
that a particular person or orchestra wa 
to appear at a certain hour in time 
have sent it on to you. I hope that whe 
radio catches up with itself, a regular anf 
very much forehanded publicity man wi 
be quite as much a feature of a goof 
station as a pleasing announcer. Eveg 
so, there’s always an element of chaned 
in this ‘“‘catch as catch can” hunt f 
good stuff that may possibly be a pa 
of the fascination about radio. 

They do say that Annotncer Don Mali 
from WLS, when on his vacation in thé 
next-door county, was out on the villagg 
golf course to acquire a coat of tan ov 
his studio complexion, and that the sug 
did such a thoro job on his head where 
the hair was not so thick that—well, hé 
couldn't wear his hat for a while after, 

A FARM WOMAN. 





{RRADIATED MILK 
The British Medical Journal for May I 
says: “A demonstration of the value 
irradiated milk in the treatment of rick 
ets and other conditions was given by Dr 
Chalmers Watson, in the Royal Infirmary 


Edinburgh, on Mav 19, to members of thé 


public health department staff and othe 
interested in child welfare. The lecture 
pointed out that the value of irradiated 
milk had been 
Scher, of Frankfurt, and others, but tha 
little attention had been paid to the sub 
ject in this country. The municipal aw 
thorities in various German cities we 
now supplying.irradiated milk as a cura 
tive and preventive agent. This treat 
ment of milk had the advantage that th 
process of irradiation did not involve pro 
cess which would impair its nutritiv 
value. The demonstration included 

large number of X-ray photographs 0 
children affected with rickets, illustrati 
the condition before and after treatmel 
with irradiated certified milk, and ap 
peared to show that irradiated milk es 
erted a marked curative influence on th 
disease, greater than that shown by ex 
posure of the patient to ultra-violet ray 
and by other modern remedies. 
urged also that, from the economic sidé 


treatment by irradiated milk showed 4 


great advantage.”’ 





WHY? DID HE MIx 
SOME BOOTLEG 
WITH IT? 









NOPE, HE LEFT HIS 
SPOON IN IT 
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Picts About the G E H L 
PR a LOW SPEED 
1 BIG CAPACITY 
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FILLER 





Positively 
self-feeding, can- 
not clog, wet leaves 
won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan blade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball bearings, near- 
ness of rollersto blades make the GEHL the world’s 
lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, capable ef 
Cutting and Throwing Green Corn 
45 feet high at only 500 R.P.M. 
Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 
preciate the safety, big capacity, durability and low 
power costs of the GEHL, hence 40% of alicutterg, 
gold in that stateare GEHLS, Write for catalog. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. — 
416 S. Water St. - _- 
West Bend, Wis. 
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Permanent Immunity! 


BLACKLEG prevention can 
be unfailing! You can make 
each and every calf safe with 
one dose ‘tanklin’s 
vaccine. Patented process of 
chemical sterilization gives 
highest purity 
and eliminates all poisons. 

Sold other- 
Stee direct,” New olision of Calf 
Book full of vical facts for every 
cattleman. Send today for free copy. 
0.M. Franklin Blackleg Serum C .. 
Alliance, Wichite 


‘Amarillo, El Peso, Marfe, Fort Worth, | 
Sente Maris, Rapid City, Calgary 











A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular. 


MORRISON BROS., Dubuque, lewa 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 














—Before thechickensperch. 
Only a small paint brush and 
a can of “‘Black Leaf 40” are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
| dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 











& NEW LOW PRICES 
a> ) 
: a dozen. Last hatch July 2nd. 


A. P. A. certified chicks. For immediate 
a. Postpaid 50 100 500 


delivery. Hatched in Jamesway incubator. 

All eggs set must weigh 22 ounces er more 
8.C.W. Leghorns, Assorted $4.75 $9.00 $42.50 
Buff Leghorns, Black Min- 


orcas, Heavy Mixed ..... 5.25 10.00 47.50 
8. C. Reds, White and 

Barred Rocks ......+++++: 5. 10.50 50.00 
W.Wyandott’s, B.Orpingt’ns5.75 21.00 52.50 
White Minorcas.........0. 6.25 57.50 


2.00 
Special matings 2 cents per chick more. 100% alive 
delivery guaranteed, $1 per 100 holds your order. 
Balance a few days before delivery or c. 0. d. 
SCHECKEL’S HATCHERY, Box 20, SPRINGBROOK, IOWA 


THE PETERSON AUTOMATIC 
HOG RINGER 


YY ag — 


See 








Percent ED 

Tap the hog on the nose 
and the job is done 

Well made and guaranteed to ring hogs quick 

and accurate. Adjustable to shoat and heg 

Tings. Rings hogs without catching them. 


PRICE BY MAIL $1.50 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH RINGER 


AGENTS WANTED 
PETERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
POCAHONTAS, IOWA 









Now, Cut 

in half. No one ean afford to be with- 

gut Fords Milker at its low price. 
housands in use. More popular every 

year. Quality is unsurpassed. Many 

models. $end for Catalogue No. 64 


or 


MYERS SHERMAN CO., 213-215 N. Despiaines St., Chicago 





¥ 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A woman isn’t necessarily 2 
good cook because she roasts 
her neighbors.” 








AND THE SAME TO YOU 

“Sure,” said Pat, on the morning of his 
birthday, rubbing his hands together at 
the prospect of a present, “Oi always 
done me duty, and Oi always mane to 
do it.” . 

“I believe you, Pat,’ said his employer, 
who was head of a big trust, “and there- 
fore I shall make you a present of all 
you have stolen from me during the past 
year.”’ 

“Thanks, your honor,” said Pat. “It is 
very kind of you, an’ may all yer business 
acquaintances treat you as liberally.” 





There was a young lady named Ella, 
Who had a bow-legged fella. 

One day he said, ‘‘Please 

Come sit on my knees.” 
She did, and fell thru to the cella. 





THE LAWYERS GOT IT ALL 
A New York law office was held up by 
five masked robbers, who escaped after 
a short hand-to-hand struggle. The re- 
port that the robbers lost only $700 is 
probably erroneous. 





A Junction City young woman who col- 
lects antiques, recently acquired a hair- 
cloth chair, says The Union, and now 
she knows why her grandmother wore 
petticoats, 


NOT BOTHERED 
“Did you give the man the third de- 
gree?” asked the police officer. 
“Yes. We browbeat him and badgered 
him with every question we could pos- 
sibly think of.” 


“What did he do?” 
“He dozed off, and merely said now 
and then, ‘Yes, my dear, you are per- 


fectly right’.” 


A RARA AVIS 
Billy: “Grandfather, what 
nomenon?” 
Grandfather: “A phenomenon 
small boy about your size who 
bothers anybody.” 


is a phe- 


is a 
never 


SOMEBODY GUILTY 


“No girl ever made a fool out of me.” 
“Who was it, then?” 


SO EMBARRASSING 
Mrs. Pattan: ‘“‘Why do you never go 
to church?” 
Mrs. Van Gushe: “Honestly, dear, it’s 
because I never know the correct amount 
to tip the usher.” 


She: ‘“‘How do you like being an auto- 
mobile salesman?” 
He: “Fine. The boss gave me two 


customers to run down, and I hit them 


both ten minutes later.” 
Coy: “And what makes you think he 


doesn’t love. you any more?” 
Eddie: “Why, the last letter I got 
from him was a carbon copy.” 


Sweet White Lady: ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, nigger, too much watermelon?” 

Black Child: “No’m, missie, 
enough nigger.” 


not 


A BUSINESS DEAL 
*“T see by the paper that a widower 
with nine children has married a widow 
with seven children.” 
“That was no marriage. 
merger.”’ 


That was a 


THE PRIVATE-EAR 
“What do you think of Miss Skreech- 


er’s voice?’’ whispered one guest to an- 
other at an evening party. 

“She sings like a pirate,’ was the 
reply. 

“Like a pirate? Now just tell me 
what is the resemblance?” 


“She’s rough on the high C’s.” 


REQUIRING TWO MORE BOTTLES 

“Did that patent medicine you bought 
cure your aunt?” 

“Merey, no! On reading the circular 
that was wrapped around the bottle, she 
got two more diseases.” 


AND BLOW HER HORN? 
Wanted—Man for gardening, 
take charge of a cow who can 
the choir and play the organ. 


also to 
sing in 


IMPROMPTU HOWLER 


Teacher: ‘Margaret, use officious in a 
sentence.” 
Margaret: “When Mary and John fell 


in the lake, he hollered, ‘Oh, fish us out’.”’ 


























The New RED JACKET 
BALL-Bearing POWER HEAD 
| for Deep-Well Water Systems 


HE Red Jacket Power Head will be the 

choice of every farmer who investigates, 
because it offers features not to be found in 
any other Power Head. It gives greater effici- 
ency, longer service, and at the same time it 
costs less to operate. It is the newest and most 
advanced Power Head on the market today, 
and you can’t afford to buy any other without 
a this new and better Power 

ead. 


Every Bearing a BALL-Bearing 
[t is the ONLY Power Head using BALL-Bearings 
for ALL rotating parts—which means that less 
power is required to operate it—that it starts 








COMPARE 
These Features 


LONGER LIFE because 
it is heavier and strong- 
er than others of same 
capacity. 


EASY TO REPAIR be- 
cause it is equipped with 
our patented “‘So-Easy- 
To-Fix” features, 


USES ANY POWER be- 
cause it may be oper- 
ated by electric, gaso- 










line or windmill power, easily even during coldest weather—and 
and in event of power that it has far longer life and lower 
faijure, by hand. upkeep cost. 


MADE IN IOWA —by 


Ask Deal bout th 
men who understand the = Cyne Pace ale = re - 


many other advantages, or 











conditions under which send this coupon to us Oss 
it is to be used. for complete details. rds Pd 
, V£29 y 
> @ 
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7 Ne Oo ra 
Red jacket Migs. Co./ «= J 
y a? ee 
Davenport, lowva. ge 
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AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to ail 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered, 

The AERMOTOR is the original completeiy 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 
for further information 


. see your local AERMOTOR 
~ dealer or write 


AERMOTOR Co. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Goklend, Kansas City, Minneapolis 




















AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 

















TRIP-O Cleans Tractor Wheels! 


REPARE your McCormick-Deering spade-lug tractor for har- 

vest and save t me, labor, and money wth Trip-O Tractor 

Wheel Scrapers. Spade lugs increase traction, loosen top- 
soil, pulverize sub-soil. Mud-filled lugs reduce drawbar horse-power, 
cause slippage, lost time, wasted fuel, deep ruts. Trip-O Scrapers 
attach easily, wear long, keep drivewheels clean without danger to 
fenders, platform, or frame—trip if anything solid lodges between 
lugs. Guaran‘eed, money back if not satisfied. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send his name and get free literature. McCormick- 
Deering dealers inv ted to write for proposition. 


TRIP-O SALES CO., Hannaford, North Dakota 














OULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF 
in web of wing. 
Easy to use and positive identification. 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, 
county agents. 

Price, postpaid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 35c for 100 
birds; 65c for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. Send alk orders to 


Registered Marker, which stamps indelible number 

For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds, 
Owner’s name and regis- 
police departments and 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Service Bureau Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
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Southern—Marion County, June 20—The 
weather has been hot and dry for several 


days. The pastures have begun to brown, 
due to the rapid drying of the soil. First 
cutt’.¢ of alfalfa, which began June §8, is 
com::icted, and red clover cutting has 
started. Most of the corn has been culti- 
vated two to three times. The corn is 
growing splendidly, and some fields are 
nearly three feet high, tho the average, I 


believe, is about seven or eight inches. 


Live tock well and doing finely.—F. Ma- 
rion LL. Jolly. 

Western—Ida County, June 14—The cul- 
tivation of corn is the big order of the 
day. Some are well along the second 
time Winter wheat will soon be in full 
head. Other small grain looking good, 
Medium red clover in blossom, Alfalfa 
about ready to cut. Stock, generally 
spe: ng, is healthy. Strawberries getting 
ripe. Cherries turning red, but late frosts 
Will cut down the-yield.—John Preston, 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
June 21—Weaither cool today, but has 
been warm and good corn weather, Corn 
is being plowed the second time, Wheat 
still looking as fine as can be, and will 
soon be ready to harvest. Oats don't look 
very good. Pastures fine, but everything 
needs rain, especially gardens, Home- 
grown strawberries and cherries plentiful. 
Mu eorn is being shelled. Few hogs 
going to market. Farm Bureau and 
Four-H club active in this locality.— 


Mrs. J. N. A. 
Northwestern—Osceola County, June 20 


—Rial growing weather now. Many spots 
drowned out by recent floods. Corn is 
mosiiy plowed the second time. Lots of 
alfalfa going into the mow in excellent 
conc ition, Some land changing hands; 
one farm sold at auction, June 18, at $125 
per acre, Barley is heading out in good 
sha; and on good ground it has a good 
length.—Chas. L. Strayer. 
Eastern—Clinton County, June 20—Al- 


falfa hay making is in full swing. The 
crop is heavy and of fine quality. Much 
corn replanted here. All corn growing 


rapidly, and a few fields nearly knee-high 
now. Potatoes in bloom and look fine, 
as do all garden crops. Very few cherries 


here, but strawberries are plentiful and 
che:p. Corn plowing is being interrupted 
by hay making. Eggs 27 cents. Lots of 


young poultry of all kinds. Road graders 
at work.—Fred Schepers. 
Central—Grundy County, June 22—Very 
hot; ground very dry. Have had only one 
shower since corn planting. Corn doing 
very well except on spring plowing. Oats 


heading out about eight or ten inches 
high; will be very hard to get if it does 
not rain very soon. Most corn plowed 
twice, and some the fourth time. Fields 
mos iv very clean. Some bloat among 
cattle. Pastures 100 per cent good, Nose 


flies very bad on horses. Haying is be- 
ginning.—Ed Ranger. 

Southeastern—Washington County, June 
21—Seeond corn cultivation in progress. 


Work has been delayed by rain. Clover 
field~ about in full bloom. Oats are head- 
ing ent. Corn has improved in color in 
the past week. Nights are still cool— 
J. J. McConnell, 


South-Central—Wayne County, June 21 
are a few scattering corn patches 
planted yet. Some corn is already 
Ground getting very dry. 


—There 
to be 
plowed twice. 


Oats need rain. Pastures good. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 44 cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 


Central—Webster County, June 22—Hay 
making and corn cultivating are the order 
of the day. Corn is very uneven, on ac- 


count of so much replanting, but best 
fields will be knee-high by the Fourth of 
July. Also, oats and barley are uneven; 


some heading out short and a poor color. 
All hay First cutting of alfalfa 
is already put up. Gardens are a little 
slo Strawberries and apples promising. 
—Oscenr Peterson. 

Central—Haniilton County, June 22—We 
need rain for gardens and small grain. All 
crops are looking fine. Pastures are good. 
Farmers are all very busy plowing corn 
and making hay. A lot of hay has been 
put up this week. Corn plowing is well 
along and corn is looking fine.—J. W. N. 

Southeastern—Lee County, June 21— 
Farmers are putting up the heaviest crop 


is good. 





of clover cut, tho the fields are “patchy,” 
from freezing under the five weeks ice 
coat, Cherries have been better than ex- 
pected, but are still a short crop. Pota- 
toes and gardens looking fine. Quite a 
lot of young chickens going to market; 
price 31 cents: cream 43 cents, eggs 28 


cents.—V. Y. H. 





ILLINOIS 

Southern—Wayne County, June 21— 
Most of the corn is planted. Another large 
rain Thursday, which hampered corn 
planting in the lowlands. Several horses 
were killed by overheating in the fields 
during the few hot days. Strawberries 
are about gone now. Not many cherries 
this season. Prospects look favorable for 
a bumper blackberry and peach crop. 
Owing to the wet spring, there are but 
few families raising garden eatables. Mea- 
dows seem to be weedy. Some stealing of 
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| chickens, turkeys and tools going on in 
these parts. Eggs 26 cents, chickens 21 
and 24 cents, cream 40 cents, wool 33 to 35 
cents.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 
Northern—Kane County, June 21—A 
wide variety exists in crop conditions, 
varying from oats and pastures showing 
burn in some districts, from dry weather, 
to a rank growth of quack and Canadian 
thistles. Some corn looks good, while 
much is yellow and standing still. Culti- 
vation has progressed well, tho about ten 
days late. Livestock is doing well gene 
erally, but somewhat below normal in 
numbers. Prices are satisfactury for 
hogs, cattle and dairy products. Bank 
loans “to farmers show reduction from 
past years.—Ivan Grimwood. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, June 20— 
Have had some hot weather; up to 91. 
The corn is growing fast, but lots of it 
is still small. Saw one farmer plowing 
and planting yet. Wheat has some fly 
in it. Oats are about all headed; some 
very short. Have started cutting 
clover. Pastures are good. Eggs 24 cents, 
eream 41 hens 22 cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 


are 


cents, 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
June 21—The weather is beginning to 
warm up, which is good for the corn 
crop. <A rain, accompanied with a bad 
hail storm, was experienced on the eve- 
ning of the 15th, which hurt gardens and 
potatoes a little. All of the small grain 
is in good condition. The first cutting of 
alfalfa has all been harvested. Pastures 
and hay meadows, as also sugar beets, 
are doing nicely. The Lincoln highway is 
being graded and graveled in places. Corn 
has been harrowed and cultivated for the 
first time. Some corn had to be replant- 
ed on account of the cloudy, cold weather. 
The Platte bridge is under construction. 
Lots of spring pigs and young chickens 
being raised.—George E. Martin. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 21 
—June 19 we had the worst storm that 
eyer struck this and adjoining counties, 
Starting near Grand Island, it went over 
into Kansas, southeast of Steele City. 
Nearly all the windmills are down; over 
half of the barns are a total wreck; out- 
buildings, corn cribs, silos, torn into kind- 
ling wood and carried from 80 to 200 rods; 
roofs broken all to pieces; quite a num- 
ber of houses unroofed, and contents badly 


damaged.’ There was so much hail in 
places that the wheat is damaged by 
wind and hail from 10 to 100 per cent. 


Oats badly damaged everywhere, and corn 
and potatoes and gardens all whipped to 
pieces; but they will come out later.— 
Charles M. Turner. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, June 22—There 
have been some cool days and nights this 
week, and corn is slow. A nice rain last 
night. Most of the corn is clean and a 














full stand. Red clover and alfalfa a 
heavy crop, but not all put up yet. Oats 
not so tall as last year Wheat looks 
good. We were at the state farm at Lin- 
coln, Friday. The crops look good there 
and all the way over, except a few wet 
spots in the lowlands.—H. E. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, June 21i— 
Weather is fine. Crops growing fast, and 
farmers very busy cultivating corn. Al- 
falfa and clover crops are very heavy. 
Stock looking fine. Pastures extra good. 
Spring crop of pigs doing fairly well, but 
will be under normal average in this and 
adjoining counties. Markets steady. Need 
a nice rain.—L. D. McKay. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Adair County, June 18—Few 
done planting corn. Oats look nice. What 
wheat there is looks fine, Some are cul- 
tivating corn and some are still planting. 
The strawberry crop is good. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 42 cents. The pig crop is 
about normal. All of the sheep have been 
sheared. Wool 34 cents.—Jeasty Watkins. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, June 
15—We are having nice weather now; 
plenty of rain and heat. Corn is very 
small; lots of replanting. First cutting 
of hay has begun; a big hay crop. Pas- 
tures are fair; not as much blue grass 
seed as usual. Not much fruit except 
strawberries and plums. All stock doing 
well. Corn 85 cents, eggs 23 cents, butter- 
fat 44 cents, hens 20 cents.—A. A. Graves. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, June 21— 
Showers along with the alfalfa haying. 
Corn is nearly all crossed and some have 
started the third cultivation. Early flax 
in bloom. Early oats and barley head- 


ing. Some of the small grain is very 
short. Cut-worms have damaged gar- 
dens and flax. The losses among young 


chickens is unusually large. Eggs 22 cents, 
cream 43 cents, wheat around 90 cents.— 
Charles H. Carlson. 

Southern—Martin County, June 20—Has 
been warm here the past two weeks. Corn 
doing finely. Some are plowing the third 
time. Most of the alfalfa hay will be put 
up this week; yield about two loads per 
acre. Pig crop not up to normal. Some 
necro in a few herds. Not much old corn 
or oats on hand. No. 3 yellow corn 79 
cents, oats 37 cents, barley 47 to 50 cents, 
eggs 25 cents, butterfat at cooperative 
creameries 49 to 51 cents.—M. H. Silcox. 


The Field of Purple 
Bloom 


(Continued from page 22) 
can afford it, she will buy you a little 
shaggy pony that you can ride, like we 
saw at the circus.” 

“Gee, whiz! Just listen, maw—ain’t he 
great!” 

“Fine, Bobs.’”’ Turning toward a long 
row of pie-plant growing along the fence 
that separated the garden plot from the 
yard. It was just peeping thru the 
ground, 

“T don’t want a shaggy pony. 
th’ gra-a-ay! He guv her to 
her to me fer keeps.” 





I want 
me—guv 








In Kaibab Natienal Forest, 


near north rim of Grand Canyon. 


} 
| 





“Come, kiddies, there is no use in gs 
ing here. The gray is gone. We Ca 
bring her back. I'll race you to q 
house. One, two, three—off we go”’ 

She set the pace, the twins tear 
along, Bobs forgetting his woes in 4 


_ great desire to be first in the running, 


T THE house, she called their att, 

tion to the mocking-bird that 
still singing at the top of his voice, “ 
mocking-bird!"” exclaimed Babs, ad 
March, think of it, maw!” 

“That’s because of the early spriy 
The little fellow must have found it 
warm in the south.” 

“We'll have to look after this. It 
have to be spaded and mulched. W, 
attend to that after breakfast.” 

In looking for something to mulch ¢ 
pie-plant, Jule found, back of the bs 
a pile of rotted manure, It seemed frg 
the size and height that it had been ye, 
in the building. 

“Why in the world didn’t Turner y 
this on the land?’”’ She looked at it 
amazement. She resolved, then and the 
to get a man to spread the man 
Showing the twins where to get the m 
for the pie-plant and sending them 
spade it up, she hurried off to put thiy 
in motion, 

She called Grandma Farrell on ft 
phone and got the necessary informati 
She called the man whom Grandma 
suggested—a small-job man, who plow 
gardens, drayed, in fact did any lit 
thing that he could find to do in a sm 
town. He brought his team, and he aj 
Jimjams started in to reduce that pile 
manure. When the manure was spre, 
they would start on the weil. Thit 
were beginning to click. 

The twins used a wheelbarrow to mo 
the manure. So rich was it that it f 
to pieces like so much sawdust. 

The afternoon was spent in cleaning y 
the yard, disposing of packing boxes ay 
the litter of straw and paper. 

From the house, grandma’s men cov 
be seen working on the irrigation proj 
—men, horses, wagons and scrapers. Ji 
jams was with them, bossing the jo 
After telling them what to do, he we 
back to the manure spreading. 

Toward evening, Jule thought of th 
bottles and cartons the twins had left 
the highway. Jimjams had brought 
the buckets. She had carried in the pa 
paddle, funnel and rolling pin. She a 
monished mammy to scour and scald t# 
pan and funel.. The rolling pin and paé 
dle she burned. She was an orderly litt 
person, ang had a place for everythi 
and she saw to it that things were p 
where they belonged. In the hurry a 
bustle of moving in, and in view of 
sick horse, she had overlooked the car 
lessness this time. She sent Bobs 4 
bring in the neglected articles. 

He brought the cartons to the how 
and burned them in the kitchen sto 
He threw the empty bottles in an @ 
barrel that he thought good for junk. 
carried the two long-necked bottles to th 
barn with the intention of returning the 
to the shelf from whence he had take 
them. 

A bottle in each hand, he walked th 
the long barn, singing in his childi 
treble, “Give a man a horse he can ride 
swinging the bottles to the lilting tune. 


E HAD come to the end stall. b 

bottles fell with a clatter to the fl 
His chin dropped. His mouth hung ope 
The dark eyes behind the horn-rimmé 
glasses blinked and stared. 

He turned and ran. He shouted wi 
all his might, at the top of his voice 
“Babs! Oh, Babs!” And as Babs cam 
running, “Tell maw to come here. H 


e-e-e! Hur-e-e-!” Back he went in 
the barn. 

Babs ran back to the house, shouti 
for maw. “Whatever is the matter? 


asked Jule, answering the call, mamm 
behind her, her eyes rolling. 

“Fer bubs" sake, maw, hurry, som 
thing has happened to Bobs,” and awa 
she ran to the barn, maw following 4 
high speed, mammy bringing up the re 
breathing hard. 

Jule entered the barn on the heels 
Babs. Mammy was a close third, 4 
running to where Bobs stood like 0 
petrified. 

Babs stopped and stared. 
there’s two of ’em!” 

Standing in the stall, eating hay fro 
the manger, was the dapple gray. By h 
side, standing on long, awkward, wabbl 
legs, his short, bushy tail fanning 
air, was a baby colt—black as night. 
was making a suckling noise as he dré 
in the milk. This is the reason the gyps 
would have tarried longer had he dareé 

‘De Lawd has pervided,” ejaculat 
mammy, stooping to pick up the bottle 
and to return them to the shelf. 

“The luck, Bobs, the luck! It has com 
thru you,” drawing him to her and kis$ 
ing him. 

“Th’ gypsy brought it an’ left it, maw. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” Babs was jumpi 
and clapping her hands. ‘*We’ll make 
a bran mash, like Black Beauty, woB 
Wwe, maw?” 

“Sure, Babs, we will do it right now, 
and she turned to leave the barn. 

Bobs followed them out in a dazed s0 
of way. “The luck, the luck,” he sai 
“She is mine, he guv her to me, he gt 
her to me fer keeps.” He said the wo 
like one awakening from a dream. 

(Continued next week) 
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ir atteypRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
that , AND WITH LAST YEAR 

ice, “ The percentage columns in the follow- 
3» «= “Alling table are worthy of the most careful 

study. The first column gives percentage | 

: Sprin present prices are of pre-war, and the 
nd i second column percentage prices are of 
Ye the corresponding week last year. 

L. W The first thing to do in order to get the 


























most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For ine 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 


Lulch 4 
he ba 
ned frg 
en yey 


rner p 
at it 
nd the 


Manu of city labor are above the general price 
he m jevel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
them @Heggs and copper are decidedly below the 
it thing general price level. In most cases, the 


failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
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Ima 
> plow GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
ny it<<——— = = 
a sma oz el On 
Lhe a aa%| ao 
t pile eee] ee3 
a Sec! $e 
Phir BoC] &oo 
REZ) Wa 
oa Fisher’s index number ............. 146|_ 99 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
a 1,300-pound fat cattle ............ 177} :106 
XCS aM} 100-pound fat cattle 185 108 
Canners and cutters ...........0.... 192} 100 
TL COMM FEE METS sessseeeceeeececeseereeee --| 197) 98 
prom HOGS—At Chicago 
rs. Ji . 
he jog Heavy hogs ee Beale S| 102 
re WanLight hogs 2} 183) 107 
Pigs = 138) 125 
of tp Sows (TOUR) oi cer-vesercsrececooesseoderte {| _118) 103 
left } SHEEP—At Chicag 
ught Mi Tambs (1929 Crop) ssssusssssn | 192) 91 
he pa 
She al WOOL AND HIDE 
‘ald tM Quarter blood wool at Boston 135] 75 
1d pai@ Light cow hides at Chicago..| 115} 17 
ly litt 
-ythin GRAIN 
ere pi At Chicago— } : 
rry ame COTM, No. 2 Mixed 2.......ccceseee 132] 95 
of Oats, No. 2 white ..... 98) 69 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ 109) 75 
€ CaM Wheat, No. 1 northern ......... 93} 82 
sobs | On lowa Farms— | 
Corn 128) 94 
PAIRED ccccontinssisinnditintictitiatibioonsenmmmeen 90} 68 
sun MILL-FEEDS 
an @ st ae 
ink. i Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 134) 66 
: to th Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 167 98 
4 3ran, at Kansas City ............. } 411 74 
1) be Shorts, at Kansas City ..........| _106| 59 
. ta ane 
HAY y 
od th No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) | 103 86 
hildi@™ No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 135 101 
— OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
i Utter, AU EMO OED anc pceccesericccons 156,98 
7 wae Clover seed, at Toledo .. 17 88 
e fl Timothy seed, at Chicago. 80 121 
a Cotton, at New York .... 134 86 
z OP Eggs, at CHicage ........cccsscesseee 141| 101 
‘imme 5 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
d wif Lard “108 99 
voi Sides... 121] 108 
3 cam Ham ove 169} 23 
Hut Bacon ee 133) 101 
it in FUTURES—At Chicago 
outa Ty 129) 95 
utter: September 127] 98 
lamin December .... 139) 108 
Oats— 
somé POLY gosecead 93| 84 
awa OUT CIIOT esd, cicidascmscachinsionumins 99 96 
NORSENEININOIE? ocaantcacserciesucesuncaciuansen 105| 99 
ng We Wheat— 
c re diigo 96! 81 
WO DUO TUNER:  dcscccetscsstatsicncpaceviends 107) 84 
els 4 : December or 85 
rd, 4 Lard— 
2 of uly . | 109} 99 
September ....... ikgestsenseioascoceukades 108; 100 
Sides— | | 
mas July . | 118; 107 
: _ September ........cccccssocrrserssereerere} _- 123] 108 
Se INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
vabbil™g Coke, at Connellsville... 91] 106 
2 t Pig iron, at Birminghamn........ 115} 94 
rt. HE Copper, at New York... } 110) 122 
Grey (Tude petroleum, at N. York 220) = =135 
a . Lumber— 
BYP Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
daret _  IECOR)  mcearscagiosossrestncersenscin 209 122 
ulat Yellow pine (southern) 
ottle _ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 191 109 
Yellow pine (southern) 
comm . ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 207 117 
is Coment 139, _ 100 
FINANCIAL 
naWi Bank clearings, per capita, 
mpin outside of New York, 
ake ut. Wt ie Sea 240 93 
wong Interest, 60 to $0 day paper, 
at New York 2.0... 198 136 
_owil itdustrial stocks 408! 140 
n Railroad stocks . 142| 115 




















RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 sa cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad work 









man is now getting 











with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.80 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.02 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 8, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 101 
per cent, livestock 87 per cent, lumber 
98 per cent, ore 120 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared | 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 80%c, week before 79%«c. 











CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD | 

Liverpool—Last week $13.20, week be- | 
for $13.20. Chicago—Last week $11.70, 
week before $11.88. 


The Week’s Markets 










































CATTLE 
P oO 
= = n 
P| % & 
a] 2): 
= 
° Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
WOK. .....cccccsccrcreeseeeee | 14.75 115.00)14.25 
Week DEO  ccccccogseseosrese|14.88)15.25|14.70 
Food— 
Last WEEK c.ccccrocscrccessssoreee|14.38)14.62)13.75 
Week DEFOE ssssccesceveeeee|14.12)14.62/13.95 
Medium— | 
LASt WEEK cocccccoccscresesesceese|13-12)13.62/12.62 
Week before  ......sesseresee|13.00/13.75 112.75 
Common— 
Last WeeK .......cccccccosseseeee|11.38)12.12)10.75 
Week DbefOre  ..... cesses} 11.38 )12.38]10.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last WEEK ......cccccccosces eooeee}15.18/15.32|14.75 
Week before ......cscccoeeee-| 14.88)15.25 14.70 
Medium and good— 
Last WEEK .....cccsrscccscerereere|13.62/14.05/13.12 
Week before csccccccccereeee}13.50)14.12 13.20 
Common— | 
Last Week ......00- ieaptuaaniiiteioed 11.38!12.12)10.75 
Week DefOre  cccccccsccssssecee|11.38/12.38)10.75 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | 
Last week ... ecoee | 11.38/12.25/11.12 
Week DefOre cccccccsrcesreree[ 11.88 12.42)/11.75 
Cows— } | 
EE 9.88; 9.75) 9.50 
Week DefOre .....rersccccceeee|10.00)10.38) 9.88 
Bulls— | 
LASt WEEK ...rcccccccsrsccssceee] 9.50] 9.75) 9.00 
Week before .... 9.50) 9.75) 9.00 
Canners and cutters } | 
Last week 6.88) 6.75) 6.50 
Week before .... 7.12! 7.38] 6.75 
Stockers and feeders— | } 





Last week 





Week before .... oe 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ecitianenl 
Week before erence! 9. 


HOGS 


| 
osshiees 9. 
25/10.25| 9.50 











Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs. 






| 
'32|10.70 10. 
.32/10.95/10. 
| | 
.62/10.95/10.7 
-68/11.18)10.92 
| 
50/10.88 10.75 
62)11.15)10.92 
| 








Last week ...... eteceecacineceiecs 10 75 
Week before 10. 


Light lights (130-150 | | 
Last Week. .......00. 10.20/10.78'10.5 
Week before crcccccccrrseeee| 9.38)10.95/10.55 

Smooth and rough | 

heavy packing sows } 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
LaSt WEEK ...ccccccccccccsses 9.68) 9.30 
Week before .... 9.80| 9.30 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
Last week .... = 
Week before 

Stock pigs— E | : 

Last Week. .....cccccs sceneewiiuee 9.75}. so0eee| 10.45 

Week before vcccccmnssre 0|.........|10.30 


SHEEP 





pe 
2: 
oe 
I~) 





.50/10.45 
.50/10.30 
| 











Laue (84 Ibs. down), | | 

medium to prime— 

Last week. ......cc.... eclohienatt 14.32/14.82/14.18 
WROGIE TDELOPO. .rccvccscissncens 14.92}15.35 14.88 


Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week as wooo }11.50/11.50/10.38 
Week before . .}12.50/12.45/11.00 








prey 








Yearling wethers, et 
to prime— | 
rast WEEK nnrrceocccree covers sooove}10.12/10.12) 9.75 
Week before ...-..scscsseee 9.75/10.00! 9.82 
Ewes, medium to choice— | = 
Last WK ....cscccccrecssecsere] 6.25] 6.12] 5.50 
Week before servers 6.25) 6.12) 5.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 





from o te choi 





age of 






































HAY 
2 
. rs 
5 Sis 
° <a BS) 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
Last week ...... anquieubiniatneisiseenesen eceeeeeee | 18.50 
Week before }20.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week |18.50 
Week before ccseeese| 20.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
.]24.50)20.50 
24.50/21.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
LaSt WEEK .....cccccccescresseeses }25-00/19.00 
Week before ....... nacional 23.00/20.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
LASt WEEK ....ccccccscccascesseese|21.00117.25 
Week before .ccccccoosee 21.50/18.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last WOK c...cccccccccoscceseseee|19,00/15.00 
Week DETOe  ocr.cccccceceseeee|19.00)16.75 
Oat straw— | 
Last WeeK cucsussnneen} 9.50} 9.50/10.50 





Week before .. 9.50| 9.50,10.50 



























































GRAIN 
HE 
° o4S 
& = 2 & 
= CI o 
0 ° % a 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ......... -9414| .88%4) .90 | 
Week before ....| .9354] .8414] .92 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ........] .934] .8744] .89 .86 
Week before ....| .925¢| .8344| .90144] .8514 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week .......} .921%4] .84 9874) .84 
Week before ....| .9146] .80%4] .8844| .8314 
Oats— 
Last week .......] .47 44 46 44 
Week before ....| .4644} .4346] .4614] .431%4 
Barley— 
Last week ....+.4| 56 59 .59 
Week before ....| .55 58 -59 
yo= 
Last week ........| .913¢] .8144] .8314 
Week before ....| .8544] .80 8016 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ........ 1.1314}1.06%4)1.10 [1.06 
Week before .,...|1.08 (1.02 (1.03%/1.00 
FEEDS 
ee 2} 2] % 
| z es 5 = © 
| ¢1¢/]/2]¢2 
z = & n = 
_ CI = ve <= 
a “Mia ATO 
Bran— , 5 | { 
Last week........ |24.50|21.75|22.25|26.00| 
Week before... 24.75|21.75|22.25 26.06 
Shorts— | | | | 
Last week........ 24.75/23.25)\22.25|32.00| 
Week before....|25.25/23.25|22.25|32.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last WOOK... )S3-25)o....ccce}eccce +00 32.00 
Week hbefore....|33.25}........[esees/32.00 
Linseed meal | | 
(o. p.)— ae i } 
Last week........ 
Week before....}5 [5 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 41.00 | 
Week before..../41.00 | 
Tankage— | 
Last WECM q...cccclecccccese 70.00 ........., 79.00) 70.00 
Week before... sss 70.00)......... |75.00| 70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week........ Scasagiad ee Pe saauhoese pa 
Week before....|......00}-ss-e-0e+!+++- +1 34.50 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton Its; 


all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 

























& L 
cB SH ow 
ee a =. ; O, 
® ve o> | =.2 
ae | ee “, | "s 
oazmrioan o& | s@S 
—— | Bad —— % Ga 
Sa. } Fa 25 | Ros 
Cae 101.2; 65.9' 76.2) 77.0 
Illinois 60.4 67.2 46.2 72.6 
Missouri . | 81.4 69.6 82.3 72.0 
Nebraska | 87.6 45.4 85.8 80.6 
Kansas ... { 118.2 61.1! 91.9} 111.0 
Indiana 87.4 52.1 86.3 79.7 
Ohio .2~... - 116.0 73.4| 57.8] 52.5 
Total, 7 corn | {| | 5 | ; 
belt states..! 83.3 60.5 79.9| 86.0 








Week ending June 7, 1929, as a percent- 
age of receipts for the corresponding week 
ending June 8, 1928—Iowa, 88.1 per cent; 
Illinois, 66.9; Missouri, 108.0; Nebraska, 
128.2; Kansas, 87.8; Indiana, 90.6; Ohio, 
143.3; total, seven corn belt states, 96.5 
per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week, 
421%4c, week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29c, week before 
29\%ec; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 25c, week before 
29% ec; broilers, last week 34c, week be- 
fore 35c; geese, last week 15c, week bee 
fore 15c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17.4c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 18.7c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 79%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 77%e-for No. 4 


shelled, oats 37c, and wheat 1c. 














Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 12° per 
cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for sheep 
and 103 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


















































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. . 
*HOGS 
3 || 
So| Ss] 9° 
ae) a=) %& 
—=ai=-+s 3 
ge|i3| Ze 
BO} es) 06 
ADPTFil 26 tO May 2 ircccssessoers| 102 94 100 
May 3 to ssssseearsecsrsenseven| 73] 76] 99 
May 20 10 16 cuctmnncel ae 79} 96 
pS Ee SS eee $2 89; 94 
May 24 to 30 .... euntelensiaina 96 80} 
May 31 to June 6.,.....ccccccss 98 89} 94 
June 7 to 13 .... oa ae $1 ¥ 
Same 16 60 Be sccsentesetmne 81 86 
TtCATTLE 
April 26 80 MAY 2 wnccuuua)  %o) ©. 7 
May 3to 9 .... a 44 336 
May 10 to 16. nner > “Oe 78| 127 
May 27 80 20 ccncniscnncnil Sa G0 <ia8 
GY 26 (Ol Oe scien 76 74; #131 
May 31 to June 6...... we, 36) 81; 13 
June 7 to — 71 80; 129 
June 14 to com Ti 
tSHEEP 
April 26 to May 2 ssw 105] 137; 85 
May 3to 9. 113} 129; 69 
May 10 to 16. 118) 135) 69 
May 17 to 23 ....... eesssenesceeves: 117} 140 74 
May 24 to 30 107; 120 81 
May 31 tO JUme Gresccccccscecee) 104) 125 79 
Sume F 00 IB cccaccccceccrense 168; 1063 86 
TUN] 14 tO 20 ncccccccccrrccsnnesy 4] _ 107 94 
TLAMBS 
April 26 tO May 2 sccm) 105) 137] 103 
May 3to 9 118; 129 94 
May 10 to 118 35) 95 
May 17 to 117} 140) 91 
May 24 to 30 ...... mum: sean tae 95 
May 31 to June a le ae 
Tune 7 £0.18 .....cncensicccees| 103] 103| 110 
Swe $6 60 BP ccccnticesnl 77, 107) 1038 








*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

‘Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





















































1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 

Tune 14 cess] 10.75] 9.75) 8.30) 14.45 
June 15 10.65} 9.80 8.80! 14.25 
June 17 ... 10.80) 10.05) 8.80 14.05 
June 18 .... | 10.95} 10.30 8.85! 13.95 
June 19... “| 10.95] 19.85 8.75) 14.10 
June 20 .... "| 10.75] 10.35| 8.85) 14.30 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

1929 | 1928 1927 | 1926 

June 14 ascsascccal 93%|1.02 | 97%) 73% 
June 15. wee} 9298 /1.02% .99%4| .71% 
June 17: nL 191% {1.03 1611.0212| .71% 
June 18 .... --| 92% |1.031%4 1.01 72% 
June 19 ... } 19314|1.00% 1.02%4| .71%4 
Ppp aaa | 94 |1.015% 1.0012] .70% 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 


June were 6,239,000 bushels, as compared 
with 8,853,000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,748,000 bushels for the same week 
last vear. Exports of corn the second week 


in June were 26,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 67,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 39,000 bushels for the same 


week last year. Exports of oats the second 
week in June were 751,909 bushels, as 
compared with 620,000 bushels for the 
week before and 714,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS - 

Exports of lard the second week in June 
were 12,280,000 pounds, as compared with 
19,119,000 pounds the week before and 
8,852,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the second week in 
June were 5,777,000 pounds, as comnared 
with 5,849,000 pounds the week before 
and 5,270,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. 





SMOTHERING BINDWEED 


Past experiments indicate that smother 
crops, such as cane or sudan grass, are 
not altogether successful in eradicating 
bindweed. Smother crops tend to hold 
the bindweed in check rather than killing 
the plants. A combination of clean cul- 
tivation and smother crops is to be rec- 
ommended rather than smother crops 
alone. 

Clean cultivation is often neglected dur- 
ing midsummer. For this reason, clean 
cultivation during the early part of the 
season, and until June 15, followed by 
smother crops, will give better results 
than smother crops or clean cultivation 
alone. 

By such a combination of methods, 
clean cultivation is practiced Im the early 
season, when more time is available. 
Later, the smother crop will carry the 
area thru the busy season when culti- 
vation may be neglected. Reports re- 
ceived from areas so handled indicate 
that bindweed infested fields may be 
cleaned of this pest in three or four years 
by the use of this combined method. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





“Number Insertions 


my 1.20\$ 2 7 .40\$ dools 4:20'$ 9 colgis 











12 
1.30] 2.60] 3.50) 5.20| 10.40| 16.90 

1.40} 2.80! 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 

1.50| 3.00] 4.50} 6.00) 12.00, 19.50 

1.60} 3.20) 4.80| 6.40| 12.80| 20.80 

1.70| 3.40| 5.10] 6.0) 13.60} 22.10 

1:80] 3.60) 5.40] 7.20| 14.40) 23.40 

1.90] 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20| 24.70 

2:00| 4.00| 6.00| 8.00} 16.00] 26.00 

2.10| 4.20] 6.30] 8.40} 16.80] 27.30 

2.29 4.40, 6.60| 8.80] 17.60] 28.60 

2.30| 4.60] 6.90} 9.20] 18.40 29.90 

2.40| _4.80)_7.20|_9.60! 19.20] 31.20 
——— s——— A 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON P AYS MORE FOR EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and coyntry dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES “MOINES, AND 
woc, Palmer School, ‘Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfi eld, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. fe 
ONE CENT PREMIU M ON FANCY POUL- 
try-ve al- eges. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890, 








a: NE DEEN 
“BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
wea on conservative margin 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
Burlingtor Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. U. S._ Yards, Chic ago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 
a *  eae 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
hotne the cows, guard your children, your 


moe 
GRAIN 
or future 
basis. Members 
Schoff & Baxter, 





home. A trustworthy and intelligent _com- 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Towa. 


PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES STARTING 
driving cattle. Males $14.75, females $10.75; 
male pups $11.75, females $8.75. Training in- 
structions free. North Star Kennels, Spring- 
field, Minn. 
REGISTERED WHITE 
_$5 _to $10. ._ Otto E. Hartwig, 


FARM LANDS 


LAND OPENING 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
serves an agricultural empire in the north 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 


COLLIE PUPPIES, 


Thornton, Iowa. 





chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
many years. Mortgage companies will sell 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying” and livestock. North Dakota 
is going ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
livestock. A good farmer can pay for a farm 
in a few years. Montana has thousands of 


acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon Idaho, have great variety of 
openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild br ally attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 
formation. Low homeseekers rates. c. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, Paul, Minn. 


_______ MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA AND PROSPER. 


eee 
COME TO 
make more money 
Fertile soils—good 


Farmers do better here 
—have more enjoyment. 
rainfall. Fine dairying of pportunities in Amer- 
ica’s leading butter state. Creameries every- 
where. Farms so reasonably priced as to 
make investment sound and farming profita- 
ble. Send for free book. Ten housand 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 1428 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
81 ACRES WELL IMPROVED HOMER DOR- 
man farm, % mile south of Rockford, 24 


St. 


miles west of Minneapolis. Improvements un- 
usually attractive and farm worth $12,000. 
Must sell to save foreclosure, for $7,000. Jim 


Bolen, Aitkin, Minn. Se da on de es 

IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 








GEORGIA 








FARM LANDS 


CANADA 








CHOICE CANADIAN WHEAT LANDS IN 

famous Canora district. Crop failure un- 

known. Information on request. J. R. Hill, 
Canora, Saskatchewan. _ 

WISCONSIN 

WE HAVE | A NIC TE SELECTION OF FARMS 


in central Wisconsin which can be 
direct from the owner. 
interested, send for a 
Guide, Arpin, Wis. 


a TO. RENT oe a 
WANTED TO RENT, URNISHED FARM 


on shares. William Sutherland, Ia. 


bought 
No commission. 
list. Homeseeker’s 


PB tn 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
TERE, BERS ns MI 
ag J pb MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 

and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin 4 Ey o., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Rye os wanted. 


HELP WANTED 

SALESMEN 

IF YOU CAN SELL AND HAVE SOME 
knowledge of poultry we can offer you a 
proposition that is making over $10 a day 
net for many representatives. National Poul- 
try Products Company, Dept. B, 2436 Forest, 
Kansas City, Mo. es, ae 
WANTED—COUNTY FRANCHISE SALES- 
mén sell Raby Tractor Wheel Cleaner; thou- 




















sands want it. Address Haist Chandler Co., 
Box 416, Burlington, Iowa. 
LIVESTOCK 
" _ HEREFORDS = 
FOR SALE AT PRIVATE TREATY, 100 
head pure bred, intensely bred Anxiety 4th 
Hereford cows and heifers. Also 15 choice 
yearling and two year old bulls. Cashman 
Hereford Farms, Owatonna, Minn., Clinton 
Falls Nursery Co., Prop. : Wie 
NINETY TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS; 120 


@® steer calves, 120 heifer 
50 bred heifers, 20 
C. Peterson, 


yearling steers, 
calves, 6) vearling heifers 
bred cows. Write or wire. CGC 
Keosauqua, Iowa. 


BROWN SWISS 





THREE EYE ‘AR OLD BROW N SWISS BULL. 

Vogel's College Boy breeding; good one, 

easy to handle. George Bixler, Clarence, da, 
HOLSTEINS 


WE HAVE A \ NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 





for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, | Towa. _ 
JERSEYS 


FOR SAL E —A CHOICE "DOT OF 200 7-200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and ee proper 

color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 

Collins, Iowa. 

JERSEY BARGAINS FROM OUR HERD, 
which averaged 416.7 Ibs. b. f.: reasonable 

prices. Elle ndale Jersey Farm, 1001 Sixteenth 
Ave., Charles City, Towa. 

JERSEY SEY BULLS, REGISTERED. ONE 
week to six years. (Address) Jersey Bill, 

Box No. 135, Lucas, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 

ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Harmless to soil or stock. Money back guar- 
antee. Send three dollars for five gallon trial 
package. Easily applied. National Chemi- 
cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, Junction, Towa. 


WIRE STRETCHERS 


FENCE REPAIR TOOL, TAKES UP SLACK, 


















tightens wire at post, splices wire while 

tightened and saves fencing outlay. $2.75 
ostpaid. Hawbaker Stretcher Co., Elmore, 
Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


‘CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN'S” CORN” HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 


FARM { MACHINERY. 


FARM RELIEF-HERE'S RELIEF THATS 
practical. No waiting for congress. It’s 
here. Lowest prices ever offered on brand 
new all steel, fully equipped, fully guaranteed 
threshers. All sizes. Prices lower than us- 
ually asked for used rigs. Terms to respon- 
sible parties. No interest if paid when due. 
The largest exclusive manufacturer of these 
two machines in the world has reduced its 
selling expense sufficiently to make these 
staggering price cuts available to the farmer. 
Same big cut on tractor mounted corn picker- 
huskers. Same terms. Free catalogs. Write 
today. No obligation. Belle City Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis. Quality prod- 
ucts since 1882. 
KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25¢c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone tints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. Mi 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Tl. 

















LINE DRIVES 





FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Ind. 





TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 
TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC- 

tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 
Dependable Co., Streator, Til. 


WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 8 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 


on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-R Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 


WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 

est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for Pe nee ——: 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. rs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Towa. 


HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORNS FROM 












































trapnested pedigreed stock chicks, $9-100; 
$40-500, postpaid. Eggs, $3-105. Mrs. Myron 
Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
~ MINORCAS 





BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Towa. 








WHITE MINORCA EGGS. BOOTH’S 
strain, $3.50-100. Mary Benter, Hopkinton, 
Towa. 
TURKEYS» 
GIANT BIG TYPE MAMMOTH BRONZE; 


10 eggs $4.50, 22 $9, 50 $20, 100 $35, 500 $150. 
Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, Ill. 











| 


free. 
.M 










CLIFF WOOLLEY’S CAMPS, ON LE ECH 

ake, “where the fish bite.” Housek« ‘eping 
cottages, boats, motors, bait, meals if desired. 
Reasonable rates. Address C. J. Woolley, 
Walker, Minn. 
GOODMAN’S 


first class 





BIRCHDALE VILLAS—& 
summer resort on White Fish 
chain of 22 lakes. Furnished housekeeping 
cottages or hotel service. Operated by 
friendly people and patronized by farm folks, 
professional and business men. Write for in- 





formation. George W. Goodman, Proprietor, 
Pequot, Minn. 

ALL LOG CABINS, BASS, CRAPPIE AND 
northern pike fishing, excellent meals; rates 


$3.25 per day. Also housekeeping cottages, 
If you like the wilds you will like Klondike. 
Klondike Cabins, McG sregor, Minn. 


LOVELY HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES AND 














dining service. Best pike fishing. Mrs. 
Arthur Pitney, Walker, Minn. 
USED CARS 
BUY A GUARANTEED USED CAR, 0-DAY 


guarantee with everv car selling from $400 to 
$800. 60-day guarantee with every car selling 
from $800 and up. Ah vars have been re. 
conditioned and ready for ‘ong service. 1925 
Cadillac landau sedan, $995; 1927 Chrysler 20 
roadster, $1,050; 1926 Chry sler 80 sedan, $1,195: 
1927 Chrysler 70 sedan, $875; 1928 Buick two. 
door, $750; 1928 Buick Std. 6 coupe, $635; 1924 
Jewett brougham, $150; 1925 Oldsmobile cab, 
$235; 1929 De Soto sedan, $895; 1929 Chrysler 
65° coupe, 6 ocr wheels, rumble seat, $945; 
1925 Overland sedan, $110; 1923 Hudson coact 
$165; 1926 Chrysler 60 coach, $325; 1928 Doug 
6 coune, $625; 1925 Chrysler 70 sedan, $425; 
Chevrolet landau, $375; 1927 Chevrolet c upe, 
$325; 1928 Chrysler 62 coupe, rumble seat, $795; 
1928 Chrysler business coupe, $725; 1927 Cl 
ler 70 brougham, $795; 1928 Chrysler 62 coach, 
$725; 1925 Dodge sedan, $225; 1926 Willys- 
Knight sedan, $250; 1928 Studebaker Dictator 
coupe, $695; 1928 Ww hippet coupe, $385; 1929 
Essex coach, $550; 1927 Wolverine brough: am 
$595. 25 othesr, $65 up. All cars reduced 


in price. Exceptional bargains at lowest 
terms. - Share in this opportunity. “Man- 
becks,” 1208 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Telephone Market 1103. Satisfied customers 
everywhere. 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 





Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. All makes and models, $190 
and up. We trade. 


_IN IOWA TO BUY 
McCamey Motor Company 
East Grand Ave., Des Moines. 


.BABY CHICKS 
SPECIAL—WHITE, BROWN AND 


THE BEST PLACE 
light used cars. 
215 








BUFF 










Leghorns, $9 per 100; Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, $12 per 100; White and Silv 
Laced Wyandottes, $12 per 100;\White an 
Buff Orpingtons, $12 per 100; heavy mixe 
$10 per, 190; light mixed, $8 per 100. Prepaid 
live delivery guaranteed; C. O. D. shipments 


made if you so wish. Order direct from this 
ad and we can make immediate epeeen ts. 
Iowa Master Breeders’ Inc.., _ Onawa, Tov 
HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, Liv 
able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 10: 
White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mi eet, 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; Wh 
or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping: 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 
order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Cats 0g 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 











oO. 
REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 
Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 
; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
issouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Colrvmbia, 
Missouri. 











Gentlemen: 


snhpasbe bousvogtunneet times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my classified ad containing... words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of §........... 


eeeeeerersees 





' deliverty, 


JERSEY GiANT CHICKS, $14-100; WHITE 
Orpington chicks, 3 to 10 weeks old, 30-75¢ 

each. White aiticte. 12c each, hatched to 

order. Effie Wilmarth, th, Corning, 1 Towa. 

FOR SALE—THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
weeks old chicks. All breeds. Immediate 

100 per cent live delivery guaran- 

Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, Ia. 

BUFF CHICKS 

BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, —_ rpingtons, Buff Wyan- 

dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 

Orange City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


teed. 














Address .... 





Write your ad here: 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field grown, 
leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c 1,000; tomato, 
$1; Porto Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme 
Plant Co., Quitman, g 














EB FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT DEATH 
of owner, estate must be sold. One of the 
finest in Georgia. 850 acres; 600 in high 
state cultivation. Nice modern home. Trees 
and shrubbery. On state highway. Ten ten- 
ant houses. Thirteen mules, feeds. All ma- 
chinery and implements needed. Two miles 
to good town and shipping. Price $30,000; 
$5,900 cash, remainder long time, 6 per cent. 
The above price not half value; must sell to 
make division “with the heirs. I invite in- 
spection. Box No. 183, Ocilla, Georgia. 


STATE 





| 
| 
| 











(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, _75c 

1,000; Collards, 75c; tomato, $1; Ruby King 
pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 








Strawberries that were planted this 
spring should be kept cultivated and free 
from weeds thruout the season. Next 
year’s yield is largely influenced by the 
care the planting receives this season. 


NOW THAT WE’RE PAVING— 
Native: “Be ye tourists?” 
Weary Driver: “No; deto.:rists,”’ 
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4{LLACES’ FARMER, June 28, 1929 


(39) 965 








~~ | Taking the Trail Over the Big Horns 


(Continued from page 17) 


- mes of stones back of the cote 
little creek was on a rampage 
olling stones along with it with 
he din. We walked down to the 
‘to watch it for a while, and could 





she stones, some as big as my head, 
ee shoved and pushed along on the 
tom. 

There were two men before us on the 
dge. They were also from Iowa, and 
a peen laid up for several days, wait- 
¢ for repairs for their car to be brought 
from buffalo. One was a farmer, 
ho lived near Waverly, and the other 
as a cook. They were brothers, taking 
holida together—and how they were 
njoying it! They went with us when we 


imbed the mountain back of the inn. 


LEECH The beauty of that climb will always 
sekeeping -,main in my memory. The slope back 
f desired, f the inn was bare of trees, and we 
Woolley, limbed by one of the zigzagging paths 
—__ fru the grass and flowers, to the top, 
LAS —& yhere it stretched smooth and level for 
ad Fish yore than a mile; and off in the distance, 
ate: a row many miles I do not know, were the 
rm folks, jow covered peaks, with behind them 
e for in. till higher peaks with their tips lost in 
roprietor, fhe fog Which eddied around them in 
— ouds. A cold wind swept from the 
IE AND pows over the heights, but we stood and 
Is; rates ratched while the sun, sinking, turned 
cottages, pe fog and snow rosy, in its setting 
ght. 
We walked along that open space for a 
marter of a mile or so toward the peaks, 











ut they came no nearer. On either side 
Fus, at the edge of this sort of plateau, 
he dark pines closed in, and as we turned 
go back, rather overwhelmed with the 





30- DAY paciousness, the immensity of “all out- 
adel bors,” We saw a doe and a fawn stand 
een res r just a moment at the edge of the wood 
> bfore they whirled and: disappeared. We 

rarcely spoke as we went back down the 
ope. The grandeur of the scene had 
wed us above expression. We went to 
eep that night with the rocks in the 
ttle stream thundering us a rather heavy 
hllaby. 
1 coach, §Next morning we awoke with a desire 
3 Dodge fH stay there always, but, like most trav- 
425 ; 1927 Bors, we were on a schedule and had only 
» much time to stay in each place. Al- 
bady, we were a day and a half behind 
me, and South Fork had not even been 
icluded in the itinerary. 
At seven o'clock, we bid good-bye to 
outh Fork and started up the winding 
ad to Rocky Hill, 9,666 feet above sea 
lowest PYel, the highest point to which the road 

“Man. ‘kaches in the Big Horns. We drove be- 
, Iowa. jween the tall pines, with blue larkspurs, 
stomers fhe bluest and tallest I have ever seen, at 

itervals along the read. Presently we 
YP, 1012 fame out between the snows near the 

a high Summit of Rocky Hill, which is a con- 

Is, $100 lomeration of sliding rock. The snows 
= ere in the hollows and the open spaces 
Pesectn ere carpeted with forget-me-nots, large 
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sorted, 
g free. 
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30-75¢ 
1ed to 


FIVE 
jediate 
aaran- 


k, Ia, Ta. 


ndof many different blues. We couldn't 
sist getting out of the car and walking 
mong them, reveling in the colors, the 
reen of the grass, the white of the snow 
nd the beautiful blue of the flowers. 

As we started down the-slope toward 
fen Sleep, we remembered the warnings 
f our Indiana acquaintance, the day be- 
ore, and wondered a bit just what we 
Were up against. But we crossed many 
tre ams and forded some, unable to de- 
ine which ones were those which had 
lo frightened the men from Pennsylvania 
nd Indiana, All the bridges seemed 
trong enough, and we were feeling quite 
mused at their scare when we came 
own into Ten Sleep canyon; and that 
yas different again. 

They were working the road down to 
fen Sleep, and we drove along very gin- 
erly. Under normal circumstances, I 
hould have hugged the inner wall of the 
oad as much as possible, for the drop is 
sheer one for hundreds of feet, but 
iow we had to drive along the very edge 
or miles, passing huge steam shovels 
nd team after team hauling dump wag- 
ms. And as we circled out around im- 
lassable places, father, who has no nerves 
ind who was driving, would wave one 
and at the valley and exclaim over its 
beauty. 

It was beautiful. At first, the deep 
anyon was filled with pine trees on eith- 
tr side of a river, and farther along there 
rere steep, brilliantly colored rocks rising 
nto the air like great castles, but Ten 
‘leep canyon didn’t appeal to me. I heaved 
4 sigh of relief as we passed the last 
Fieam shovel and crossed over the bridge 
oa the typically western town of Ten 
teep. 

We had crossed the Big Horns and 
vere headed west thru the red and yel- 
ow barren lands, with Yellowstone ahead 
tus; but as we drove we looked back 
Rt their wooded slopes and snowy peaks 
ind vowed to come back some day and 
stop and rest and drink in to the full the 
vine of their majestic beauty. But I 
dded a mental reservation that it would 
‘ot be until after the roads were fixed 
lown to Ten Sleep. 


ern 











_Author’s Note: There were five of us 
n the trip, a part of which is described 
in the article above. Four of us, native 
Iowans, started from central Iowa; the 
fifth joined us at Huron, South Dakota. 


ue 





After stopping for a night at the world’s 
worst tourist camp (not in Huron), we 
went on thru the Badlands and the Black 
Hills, over the Big Horns, to Yellowstone. 
We came back by way of Montana, where 
we stopped at the Custer Battlefield and 
fished in that most ill-named of streams, 


the Still Water. It rushes along, a typical, 
tumultuous mountain stream—never still. 
From there, thru the Badlands of North 
Dakota and its flat prairie land, the 
Minnesota lake region, and home. Aside 
from running out of gasoline a few miles 
from Rapid City late at night, getting 
stuck in the mud in the valley of the 


Chevenne river, along with a hundred or 
so other cars, and almost losing one mem- 
ber of the party in the quicksands of that 
same river when trying to get water to 
fill the car’s radiator, we had a most 
enjoyable trip. Now, of course, those in- 
cidents are among the high spots; but 
they weren't then. The traveler who 
wants his trip packed with sight-seeing, 
would do well to follow our trail, tho I 
should advise being careful to miss any 
rainy spells in Wyoming. 





EFFECT OF ROAD SURFACES ON 
AUTO OPERATION 

Studies conducted at Iowa State College 
on the effect of different road surfaces 
on automobile operation, indicate that 
there is no great difference in the trac- 
tive resistance of a vehicle on various 
road surfaces that are reasonably smooth 
and hard. Paved surfaces in good repair 
show a much lower maximum and con- 
siderably lower average tractive resist- 
ance than gravel, sand-clay, or earth 
types. 

The extremely high tractive resistance 
of mud is due in part to squeezing the 
mud away from the tire as it rolls thru 
the soft surface layer, and in part to a 
springiness of the whole road crust. This 
vielding of the foundation under the load, 
where there is a spongy sub-grade under 
a thin road crust, has been found to add 
about 50 per cent to the tractive resist- 
ance at a speed of twenty miles per hour. 


While this condition is perhaps not of 
much consequence so far as light ve- 
hicles are concerned, it means decidedly 


heavier fuel consumption for the bus and 
truck operator. 

tough surfaces of any given type have 
a higher tractive resistance than smooth 
surfaces of the same type, but there seems 
to be a tendency on certain types of 
roughness for the tractive resistance to 
drop at the higher speeds, and in some 
cases to even be less than that for smooth 
surfaces of the same type. About the 
only way this can be explained is that at 
the higher speeds the wheel bounds in 
such a way that the tire is partly off the 
road surface for an appreciable part of 
the time, and that during these intervals 
the power loss from tire distortion and 
surface friction is greatly reduced. As 
the air pressure in the tires is lowered, 
the tractive resistance is increased. 

Another interesting finding is that an 
automobile or a truck uses less fuel on 
a hilly road than on a level one. This is 
explained by the fact that on a level road 
the vehicle engine operates steadily at a 
small fraction of its maximum power, 
which always means an inefficient point 
on the fuel consumption power output 
curve. On an up-grade, the engine is 
more nearly at full load and maximum 
efficiency, and on the down-grades re- 
quires no fuel at all_—I. W. D. 





REPLANTING THE FORESTS 

Forest planting is taking hold and idle 
land is being put to work, or will be, on 
a scale that means much to the future of 
the country. 

Governor Roosevelt, of New York, by 
putting his signature to two forestry bills, 
marked the culmination of years of public 
education in forestry. The 400 seed-beds 
under construction will produce between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 two-year-old seed- 
lings that will be ready for planting by 
the spring of 1931, or three-year-old 
transplants by the spring of 1932. By the 
fall of 1932, the nursery will be running 
at full capacity, with an output of from 
16,000,000 to 15,000,000 young trees a year. 
The state has now, in its five nurseries, 
at Saratoga, Lowville, Lake Clear, Horse- 
heads and Painted Post, 530 acres of ac- 
tual ground area available for growing 
forest planting stock. This area will give 


a total nursery inventory of about 
150,000,000 young trees, with an annual 


output of 50,000,600. 





POULTRY GRADING EXTENDED 


Cooperative arrangements with the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, to establish an 
egg-grading service in certain plants and 
terminal warehouses in Detroit have been 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The Wisconsin Cheese Produc- 
ers’ Federation also has applied for a 
federal-state grading service on aged 
American cheese, a service which, if 
granted, will be done in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Department of Markets. 
Plans for dairy and poultry products grad- 
ing services at other places are under 
consideration, 
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Index to Advertisers 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—For your convenience, this 
index will appear in the last issue of each month. It is fully classi- 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
year. Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our advertisers, 
you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 
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Corn State Serum Co. ...... 
Denver Hog Serum Co. 
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easily raised. 








Send for 


Literature 


HOL/STEINS 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 
The Farmer’s Cow 


quantities of cheap roughages, and — big, strong calves which are 
Extension Service 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF a 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 






FOR PROFIT 7 





Holsteins are large and hardy, yield te 
most milk and butterfat, consume great 




















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such ge or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fey ey or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to jectrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
fasue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

under the man- 

Bush, is main- 

subscribers. 


This department, 
agement of Guy L. 
tained as a service to our 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 














SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to ‘Omar’. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 


description. 
WH. @. NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 


PLLLPLP PSL LOO 


~ Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of a ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w.s. AUSTIN ’ DUMORT, 10WA 


Asus BULL AND HEIFER CA LVES. ce 
We have others like our Whitelatch Coilins calf 
which won first at the International both on hoof 
and in the carcass contest, later selling for $4783.00. 
Our herd carries desirabie breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars or come see our herd. 

BANKS BROS., Mnoxville, lowa 


HOLSTEINS m 


§ Butts for splendid young Soistein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 

He has « record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
ses test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is « 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
§to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Reonsink, Hespers, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, aad Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. MAL BUSBANDRY 
DEPT., leowa State Ames, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


yy ~~ Fall Boars. Bred Fall Gtlts and 
tried sews to farrow in Sept. 8p: either 
sex. All this stock will please in quality and price. 

J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lowe Primary No.7 


























/HEN you think of vacation, you think of your car. Whether 
the holiday is to be a long or a short one, an automobile is 
almost indispensable to its fullest enjoyment. 


If you have ever felt the sense of ease and freedom that comes from 
speeding over rolling hills and through peaceful valleys... 


If you have ever seen the moon dance on a crystal lake as you 
rounded the bend... 


If you have ever been lost, with nothing ahead of you but a fork in 
the road that isn’t on the map—and nothing behind you except a 
shed which might be “the large red barn beside creek on left, 


2.315,” described in the log book— 


You know that there is no more satisfying kind of leisure possible 
than your car can bring you. 


Once at your destination, it offers a constant source of pleasure, 
permitting you to explore the country, to make many side trips—in 
short, to get thatcomplete change which is the purpose of your vacation. 


And when you think of your car in connection with a holiday, think 
also of Cities Service Oils and Gasolene. These twin products of an 
organization whose experience in the perfection of high-quality oils 
and gasolene dates back to the beginning of the petroleum industry, 
will help to make your trip swift and pleasant all the way. Match- 
ing your holiday spirits with a zest all their own, they will gayly 
take your car over the roughest roads and up the steepest climbs. 


Vacation freedom from motoring anxiety is assured when you share 
with us in their dependability. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, on Fridays, at 

8 p.m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, through the following stations of the National Broadcasting Company : 

WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WTIC, WWJ, KYW, WDAF, KSTP, WFAA, KSD, 
KOA, WOW, WKY, WTMJ. 
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€ ONCE - ALWAYS > 


For The Days You Will Want to Remembe 


This Sign Points the Way 
to greater 
Motoring Satisfaction 


In thousands of communities through- 
out the United States, you will see those 
familiar emblems—the black-and-white 
emblem of Cities Service and the green- 
and-black Koolmotor pumps. 


For extra power, you'll be delighted 
with Koolmotor Gasolene, the new 
high test, anti-knock fuel, tinted green 
for your protection. And Koolmotor 
Oil, refined from the highest grade 
Pennsylvania crude, will give you an 
even, smooth-running thousand miles 
of perfect lubrication with every fill- 
ing of the crankcase. 


Cities Service Oils G Gasolene 











